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OAKLEIGH 


CHAPTER   L 


The  number  of  prisoners  brought  in  by  the 
Irish  troops  began  to  embarrass  us  once  more ; 
and  though  they  were  confined  in  the  town 
jail,  and  closely  guarded,  the  Irish  declared 
they  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  enemy. 
Humbert,  perpetually  teased  and  worried  by 
Gannon  and  the  fanatic  Father  Cowley, 
agreed  to  hold  a  sort  of  general  court-martial 
in  Lo/rd  Lucan's  lawn  ;  in  which,  the  fate  of 
the  prisoners  was  to  be  decided  at  once ;  and 
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2  OAKLEIGH. 

the  Irish  and  Freneb  officers,  followed  by 
a  confused  melee  of  French  and  Irish  troops, 
proceeded  to  debate  the  important  question 
in  the  open  air,  before  Lord  Lucan's  house. 
A  table  and  some  chairs  were  speedily  brought 
from  the  house,  and  the  dragoons  were  ordered 
to  mount,  and  keep  back  the  crowd ; — a  task  of 
no  small  difficulty,  as  every  man  was  anxious 
to  hear  what  was  going  forward. 

Humbert  being  seated  at  the  table,  and 
surrounded  by  his  officers  with  drawn  swords 
in  their  hands,  listened  to  the  arguments  of 
Cowley,  Gannon,  Maguire,  and  others  for  some 
time ;  and  at  last  declared  that  it  appeared  to 
him,  that  the  principal  crime  with  which  the 
prisoners  were  charged,  was  Orangeism;  he 
was  not  sufficiently  informed  as  to  the  nature 
of  Orangeism,  but  called  upon  any  gentleman 
present,  who  wished  to  say  anything  in  favour 
of  the  prisoners.  Here  Henry  O'  Keon  ad- 
vanced, and  said  he  would  make  a  few 
observations ;    but  was    received  with   groans 
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and  hisses  by  the  Irish  officers ;  and  some 
of  their  retainers  were  not  slow  to  follow 
their  example. 

"We  have  listened  quietly  to  your  argu- 
ments, gentlemen,"  said  O'  Keon  ;  addressing 
himself  to  the  late  speakers ;  "  and,  waving 
courtesy,  and  common  civility,  you  must  listen 
to  our  replies.  Our  prisoners  are  accused  of 
being  Protestants ." 

"Orangemen  !/'  roared  Cowley  and  his 
faction. 

"  Well,  Orangemen  ;  and  what  are  these 
Orangemen?  but  protestants,  bound  together 
by  an  oath  to  defend  their  lives  and  properties, 
and  support  a  Protestant  king,  and  Protestant 
church  ?  They  are  the  enemies  of  the  Roman 
Catholics ;  that  is  the  fact.  They  are  our  open 
and  avowed  enemies.  But,  gentlemen,  it  re- 
mains to  be  proved,  that  the  crowd  of  Pro- 
testant prisoners  in  the  jail  are  Orangemen. 
The  Orange  society  exists  but  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  in  the  very  strong-hold  of  our  friends— 
b  2 
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the  United  Irishmen,  many  of  whom  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Orange  party,  and 
have  assured  us  that  the  Orangemen  desire  to 
remain  in  peace  and  quietness  ;  they  wish  to 
abide  by  their  Protestant  laws,  and  have  their 
Protestant  church.  And  why  not?  if  they 
choose  to  support  it  themselves.  And,  even 
supposing  our  prisoners  to  be  Orangemen  ; 
what  then  ?  Shall  we  disgust  our  northern  allies 
by  opening  our  campaign  with  the  slaughter  of 
a  crowd  of  helpless  Protestants,  who  have  been 
dragged  from  their  peaceful  homes,  and  seen 
their  property  destroyed,  because  they  did  not 
conform  to  the  religion  of  the  church  of  Rome  ? 
This  you  will  say  comes  well  from  a  Catholic, 
bearing  a  commission-  in  the  French  service. 
But  I  say  it  is  the  language  that  ought  to  be 
held  by  every  man  of  you  ;  and  then,  instead  of 
losing  time  here,  debating  whether  Protestants 
were  Orangemen,  and  whether  Orangemen 
should  not  be  put  to  death,  we  should  be 
marching  to  the  mountains  of  Ulster,  instead 
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of  waiting  to  be  surrounded  by  the  British 
army.  This  was  the  rock  upon  which  the 
Wexfordians  split.  They  had  mustered  in 
sufficient  force,  to  have  marched  upon  the 
capital  and  taken  it ;  they  had  a  vast  tract  of 
country  open  to  them,  and  towns  in  their 
possession.  To  what  advantage  did  they  turn 
their  favourable  position  ?  How  did  they  act  ? 
Did  they  establish  a  provisional  government  even 
for  their  county  ?  Did  they  divide  it  into  dis- 
tricts, and  appoint  magistrates,  to  preserve  life 
and  private  property  ?  No ;  they  were  above 
those  petty  details.  They  encamped  upon  hills  ; 
they  marched  forth  in  columns,  and  burnt 
private  houses ;  they  hunted  the  country  for 
Protestants.  The  poor  labourer  and  the  clergy- 
man, the  artisan  and  the  magistrate,  were 
brought  up  hand-cuffed  together,  either  to 
Vinegar  Hill,  or  Wexford  jail.  The  generals 
instead  of  organising  their  men,  devoted  their 
time  to  trying  the  Protestants ;  and  their  men 
became  the  executioners  of  the  hapless  wretches 
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condemned  by  the  leaders.  Such  a  state  of 
things  could  not  last  in  any  country.  The  Irish 
did  not  awaken  from  their  slumbers  on  Vinegar 
Hill,  till  Lake  and  his  army  had  actually  sur- 
rounded them,  nor  did  they  cease  piking 
prisoners  on  the  bridge  of  Wexford,  till  the 
near  approach  of  the  English  forced  them  to 
retreat  in  a  wild  disorderly  and  dastardly 
manner,  giving  up  the  town  of  Wexford  with- 
out firing  a  shot.  Shall  we  then,  with  such  a 
ruinous  picture  before  our  eyes,  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  our  brethren  in  Wexford?5' 

"Listen  to  him  not;  listen  to  him  not;" 
screamed  Cowley,  starting  up  almost  wild  with 
rage ;  u  he  is  a  renegade.  Aye,  O'Keon,  I  know 
you.  I  know  what  you  are, — a  renegade  priest, 
the  disgrace  of  your  order,  the  friend  of  infidels, 
a  heretic  in  your  heart.  But  shall  the  enormi- 
ties committed  by  the  Orangemen  be  hidden 
by  the  scanty  robe  of  just  revenge  ?  Shall  the 
blood  shed  on  the  bridge  of  Wexford, — aye,  or 
even  the  smoke    of  the    Orange    bones  from 
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the  barn  of  Scullabogue,  blind  our  eyes  so  that 
we  cannot  look  back  at  the  massacres  of  Crom- 
well, and  victims  of  Orange  William  ?  Have  not 
the  Protestants  bound  themselves  together  by 
oath  to  slay  every  Catholic  in  the  country  ?  Is 
there  a  man  who  hears  me,  that  does  not  know 
of  the  murders,  the  outrages,  the  villany  com- 
mitted upon  our  unoffended  people  by  the  yeo- 
manry, the  Orange  Protestant  yeomanry  ?  What 
are  the  militia  regiments,  but  marching  execu- 
tioners ?  Is  not  one  of  their  colonels  even  called 
the  Walking  Gallows,  and  another,  the  Pitch 
Cap  ? — How  has  the  county  Kildare  been  burnt 
and  ravaged  by  the  Protestant  soldiers,  and 
hundreds  of  helpless  Catholics  been  put  to 
death,  upon  the  curragh  of  Kildare,  because 
they  merely  approached  a  marching  army, 
seeking  protection  ?  Luck  or  grace  we  cannot 
have  while  Protestants  are  in  the  land;  that  is 
my  firm  conviction.  We  have  some  of  our 
enemies  in  our  hands,  let  us  hesitate  no  longer, 
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let  us  pour  forth  their  blood  as  a   libation  to 
the  manes  of  our  slaughtered  friends." 

A  long  and  deafening  shout  followed  this 
speech  ;  and,  when  silence  was  restored, 
Captain  Teeling,  and  Matthew  Tone,  a  brother 
of  the  celebrated  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone, 
seconded  O'Keon.  They  begged  the  Irish 
officers  to  remember  that  the  British  army  was 
marching  against  them,  and  that  victory  might 
not  alway  be  upon  our  side ;  they  pointed  to 
the  disasters  of  a  defeat  and  the  vengeance 
which  would  certainly  follow  any  act  of 
tyranny  and  oppression  on  their  part. 

The  French  officers,  one  and  all,  united  their 
voices  with  O'Keon,  Teeling,  and  Tone,  and 
entreated  Humbert  to  liberate  the  prisoners  at 
once. 

"  If  you  do  that,  you  had  better  return  to 
Killala,  and  go  back  to  France/'  said  one  of 
the  Irish  officers,  "for  you  will  not  find  a 
single  Irishman  in  your  ranks  the  day  after 
you  liberate  our  enemies/3 
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u  I  have  not  undertaken  this  expedition  to 
elevate  any  particular  party,"  said  Humbert, 
"  we  have  suffered  enough  at  home  during  the 
reign  of  the  Terrorists.  Liberty  and  equality 
is  our  motto  now ;  we  have  received  a  severe 
lesson,  and  have  learnt  to  execrate  tyranny 
every  where  and  in  every  shape  and  guise.  No, 
gentlemen,  sooner  than  surrender  the  prisoners, 
against  whom  you  can  bring  no  other  charge 
than  their  religion,  to  gratify  the  savage  fury 
of  your  pikemen,  I  solemnly  protest  I  will 
march  back  to  Killala,  and  abandon  a  people 
who  wish  to  stain  our  glorious  tricolore  with 
innocent  blood."  —  "You  forget  you  are  a 
Roman  Catholic  yourself,  General,"  exclaimed 
Gannon." 

"  Bah  ! "  said  Humbert,  "  I  am  a  soldier  ; 
and  know  well  enough  that  all  religion  is 
priestcraft;  and  I  verily  believe  more  infamy 
and  wickedness  has  been  committed  under  the 
garb  of  Christianity  than  under  the  Turban  of 
Mahometanism.  Explain  that  to  them  in  English 
b  5 
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and  Irish,  O'Keon,"  said  the  General,  turning 
to  the  aforesaid  officer,  who  quickly  obeyed  his 
order  a  la  lettre;  and  the  counsel  or  court 
broke  up  immediately  in  the  greatest  confusion, 
Cowley  and  Gannon  haranguing  their  followers 
in  Irish,  as  they  returned  to  the  town,  while 
the  French  officers  and  their  adherents  laughed 
at  the  fanatical  crew,  and  made  light  of  their 
indignation  and  disappointment. 

From  that  day  the  Irish  began  to  desert  us  ; 
though  Humbert  willing  to  keep  the  Irish 
officers  with  him,  still  held  the  Protestant 
prisoners  in  the  jail.  When  I  entered  the 
cavalry,  I  did  not  reflect  upon  the  disagree- 
able and  fatiguing  duties  attached  to  that 
service,  of  which  foraging  in  the  country  was 
not  the  least  unwelcome  labour.  Our  foraging 
party  generally  started  before  dawn  ;  and,  as  we 
were  always  accompanined  by  some  of  the  native 
troops,  with  horses  and  cars,  we  seldom  re- 
turned empty  handed. 

On  one  of  these  expeditions  we  were  honoured 
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with  the  company  of  Monsieur  Commissaire  Le 
Pennevise,  a  gentleman  whose  movements  I  had 
occasionally  observed  since  our  landing  in  Kil- 
lala.  He  had  imposed  upon  Humbert,  by  repre- 
senting himself  to  be  a  man  of  some  weight  and 
consequence  in  Galway.  He  had  thus  worked  his 
way  at  La  Rochelle,  and  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition as  commissary-general;  but  at  Killalahis 
insufficiency,  vanity  and  folly,  was  made  manifest 
to  all.  It  was  discovered  that  he  had  not  influ- 
ence enough  over  the  people  to  obtain  a  sack 
of  potatoes,  without  paying  for  them  double  the 
value.  Still  being  possessed  of  an  inexhausti- 
ble stock  of  impudence,  a  smattering  of  French, 
and  a  share  of  vulgar  Irish,  Mark  Pennewise 
was  ever  found  bustling  in  the  rear  of  the  army 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  half-clad  pot  wallopers 
and  their  wives,  who  respected  the  commis- 
sary's fine  cocked  hat  and  laced  coat  much 
more  than  his  person  or  commands. 

The  commissary  soon  worked   himself  into 
the   good   graces    of    our   officer,   who   was   a 
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thoughtless  good  natured  Parisian.  Mark  had 
got  possession  of  a  strong  cross  made  horse^ 
with  heavy  lobby  ears,  and  a  rat  tail.  Neverthe- 
less he  carried  his  rider  in  prime  style,  and, 
though  a  novice  in  horsemanship,  Mark  cut  a 
most  dashing  figure,  with  his  fine  cocked  hat  and 
swallow  tailed  stiff  collared  coat.  He  had  latterly 
indulged  himself  with  a  sword,  which  dangled 
from  his  leg  a  la  militaire,  and,  with  his  sour 
and  thoughtful  countenance,  he  was  often  mis- 
taken for  Humbert  himself  by  the  country 
people,  who  saluted  him  most  reverently  as  he 
rode  along.  We  had  followed  our  officer  and 
the  commissary  at  least  fifteen  miles,  from 
Castlebar  through  bye-roads  and  lanes,  and  at 
last  we  quitted  the  roads  altogether,  crossed 
some  fields  and  halted  before  a  comfortable 
farmhouse.  A  green  front  door,  large  well 
glazed  windows,  a  patch  of  gravel  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  ranges  of  offices  projecting  on 
each  side,  so  as  to  form  three  sides  of  a  square, 
of  which  the   dwelling  -  house  was  the  centre, 
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announced  that  the  proprietor  was  not  only 
a  man  of  taste,  but  a  man  of  some  substance. 
When  we  rode  into  this  sequestered  lawn,  we 
were  fiercely  attacked  by  two  vigilant  mastiffs, 
and  immediately  a  most  lugubrious  groaning 
echoed  through  the  offices. 

"  We  will  make  a  good  prize  here,"  said 
Mark  Pennewise,  "  I  heard  all  about  this  bee's 
nest  last  night ;  a  farmer's  son  leaked  it  out 
in  a  public-house  to  me.  Don't  you  hear  the 
charmers ;  don't  you  hear  their  sweet  voices," 
said  Mark. 

"  Aha !  you  very  joking  man,  Monsieur  Le 
Pennevise,"  said  the  officer,  "  ma  foi,  I  only 
hear  the  grunting  of  cochons." 

"  Say  hogs,  good  store  and  bacon  pigs,  my 
dear  captain,"  replied  Mark  Pennewise,  "  but 
come,  come,  allons  !  let  us  open  this  door,"  said 
Mark,  as  he  dismounted  and  approached  one  of 
the  out-houses  from  which  the  loudest  groans 
proceeded.  Mark  unlatched  the  door  easily 
enough,  and  when  he  pushed  it  open,  a  huge 
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black  pig  bolted  out  between  his  legs,  carried 
him  several  paces  into  the  yard  and  threw  him 
on  his  face,  under  the  feet  of  a  herd  of  hungry 
swine,  which  followed  their  leader,  snuffing, 
grunting,  and  trampling  over  the  prostrate 
Mark,  who,  as  often  as  he  attempted  to  rise, 
was  tumbled  and  tossed  into  the  mire  again, 
till  the  last  pig  had  escaped  from  the  house.  The 
men  laughed,  shouted,  and  applauded,  and  the 
officer  laughed  at  the  hapless  commissary  till 
his  sides  were  sore.  But  another  grotesque 
figure  suddenly  issued  from  the  dwelling,  hol- 
lowing after  the  pigs,  "  hurrish,  hurrish  !  Doh, 
Doh,  Doh  ! "  screamed  a  tall  ungainly  man, 
hastily  pulling  up  his  nether  habiliments,  his 
head  still  adorned  with  a  long  white  night  cap, 
as  he  advanced  towards  us. 

"  Who  hath  loosened  the  swine,  and  with 
what  intention,"  said  my  worthy  friend  Mungo 
Steadstaff,  advancing  towards  Mark  Pennewise, 
who  was  diligently  employed  scraping  the 
unsavoury  mire  from  his  fine  clothes. 
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*  I  have,"  said  Mark,  fiercely  responding  to 
Mungo's  question.  "And  who  art  thou?"  said 
Mungo,  buttoning  up  his  waistcoat  and  tying 
his  neckcloth. 

"  Commissary  General  Le  Pennevise,"  re- 
peated Mark  Pennewise,  u  Pennewise,  Mark 
Pennywise,  again/'  cried  Mungo,  advancing 
towards  Mark  with  outstretched  arms.  "  You 
had  better  keep  your  distance  Mr.  SteadstafF," 
said  Mark,  stepping  back,  and  laying  his  hand 
on  his  sword.  "  You  have  no  common  whipster 
to  deal  with  now." 

w  I  thought  I  knew  thy  face,  though  thy 
body  is  marvellously  bedizened." 

"  Bedizened,  indeed,"  said  Mark,  as,  with  a 
handkerchief,  he  continued  to  wipe  his  clothes. 

"And  what  men  are  these/'  said  Mungo, 
pointing  at  us.  "Mine,"  said  Mark,  adjust- 
ing his  cocked  hat  fiercely. 

"  Thee  wast  not  always  so  numerously  at- 
tended," said  Mungo. 

"  Times  alter :  every  dog  has  his  day.    I  have 
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been  snubbed  and  put  down,  and  kept  in  the 
back  ground  long  enough ;  it  is  time  for  me  to 
shine  out  and  display  my  forces,"  said  Mark, 
adjusting  his  swordbelt. 

"  Big  words;  fine  speeches,  truly,"  said 
Mungo,  "  thee  hast  forgotten  thy  years  of  the 
servitude  to  that  honest  chapman,  Lynch  Bod- 
kin." 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  about  that 
sacre  skinflint,"  interrupted  Mark ;  "  but  what 
the  plague  brought  you  here,  Mungo." 

"Not  the  plague,  truly,"  replied  Mungo, 
"  but  the  scourge  of  war,  wherewith  this  land 
is  sorely  smitten ;  for  having  escaped  from  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  and  Bazil  O'  Meara,  thy  kins- 
man, I  was  induced  to  dispose  of  the  tobacco 
thee  wot  of  to  certain  publicans  and  sinners  in 
this  barbarous  country.  Yea,  I  preferred  getting 
rid  of  the  weed  upon  any  terms ;  and  in  an  evil 
hour  gave  time  for  the  payment  thereof.  I  re- 
turned unto  Tremblestown,  doubting  and  worn 
in  spirit ;  and  there,  to  his  shame  be  it  spoken, 
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lo !  and,  behold,  my  son,  Abel  Hanks  had, 
in  my  absence,  committed  matrimony,  and  taken 
him  to  wife  the  pennyless  daughter  of  Oliver 
Homespun,  the  canting  swaddling  preacher. 
This  was  a  heavy  visitation ;  but  Deborah  hath 
taken  his  part ;  and  I  consented  to  see  his  face 
once  more/' 

a  But  what  brought  you  down  here  again/5 
interrupted  Mark  Pennewise. 

ei  Ha !  I  was  approaching  unto  that,'*  said 
Mungo  ;  "  I  came  down  here  seeking  payment 
for  the  tobacco  thee  wot  of,  and  have  been 
grievously  3  disappointed.  Money  is  not  in 
the  land;  and,  sooner  than  return  empty 
handed,  I  took  swine  in  part  payment  thereof; 
and  a  most  unpleasant  payment  truly,  friend 
Marcus;  never  did  I  suffer  so  much  bodily 
fatigue,  and  more  severe  trials  of  temper,  than 
I  have  experienced  since  I  have  undertaken  to 
drive  this  herd  of  swine  before  me ;  and  more 
especially  since  the  French  landed,  and  began 
ravaging  the  country  with  fire  and  sword.     I 
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was  then  near  Ballina,  with  my  slippery  stock 
before  me,  and,  being  goaded  to  fly  from  the 
enemy,  I  exerted  myself  to  make  the  swine 
advance  more  quickly ;  but  the  obstinate  beasts 
seemed  to  mock  me ;  some  would  lie  grovelling 
in  the  mire,  in  spite  of  my  rebukes  and  earnest 
entreaties ;  others,  as  if  possessed,  would  turn 
their  faces,  and  rush  back,  as  if  to  meet  the 
enemy;  whilst,  unaccustomed  to  use  my  legs 
in  running,  and  being  somewhat  short  of  wind, 
more  than  one  vile  hog,  bent  on  his  own  de- 
struction, escaped  from  my  grasp.  Nay,  the 
very  dogs  lifted  up  their  voices  against  me ; 
and  in  every  village  through  which  I  passed 
my  swine  were  flouted  by  the  cabin  curs,  and 
not  a  few  have  had  their  ears  and  tails  sadly 
bitten.  Worn  with  the  obstinacy,  ill- nature 
and  impracticability  of  the  herd,  and  fearing 
that  I  should  be  overtaken,  and  once  more  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  I  have  housed  my 
hogs  and  myself  here  with  my  old  friend  Eben- 
ezer   Clayburn,    till    such  times    as   peace    is 
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restored,  and  I  can  once  more  carry  my  sorry 
lot  unto  Naboth's  vineyard." 

«  You  will  not  have  that  trouble,"  said  Mark 
Pennewise,  drily. 

"  Yea,  but  I  will,"  replied  Mungo ;  for 
having  put  my  shoulder  to  the  work,  verily  I 
will  finish  it,  albeit  Ebenezer  adviseth  me  to 
hire  a  man,  conversant  in  the  ways  of  pigs,  to 
aid  me  ;  it's  not  pride,  thee  seest,  Marcus,  but 
I  think  I  am  now  able  to  drive  a  pig  with  any 

man." 

"  And  that  being  the  case,"  said  Mark 
Pennewise,  "  we  may  require  your  services 
immediately,  to  drive  the  pigs  to  the  army  at 
Castlebar." 

«  Jest  not !  jest  not !  Mark  Pennewise," 
said  Mungo,  throwing  a  hasty  eye  upon  the 
pigs,  which  were  scattered  in  front  of  the 
house,  sedulously  employed  in  rooting  up  a 
little  green  field,  skirted  with  young  larch 
plantations. 

"  I  am  as  serious  as  a  very  cold  morning,  a 
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long  ride,  and  a  long  fast  can  make  me,"  said 
Mark. 

u  Fast !  art  fasting  !  famishing  in  the  midst 
of  plenty  \"  cried  Mungo ;  <c  nay,  come  in,  and 
eat  and  drink,  and  invite  those  men  to  follow 
thee  example  ;  the  good  man  Clayburn  and  his 
wife  and  daughter  will  soon  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  thy  appetite ;  come  in,  friend  ;  come  in." 

"AHons!"  said  the  officer.  There  was  no 
resisting  the  temptation.  Our  horses  were 
turned  loose  upon  the  lawn,  or  put  into  the 
stable,  and  the  whole  party  followed  Mungo 
and  Mark  Pennewise  into  the  farmhouse. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  interior  of  the  farmhouse  denoted  snug- 
ness  and  comfort;  we  found  the  proprietor 
seated  in  an  easy  arm-chair,  in  a  large  apart- 
ment which  might  have  rivalled  any  Dutch 
kitchen  in  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  warmth. 
Ebenezer  Clayburn  was  a  grey  old  man, 
dressed  in  a  grey  quaker-cut  suit  of  clothes ; 
his  bandaged  and  slippered  foot,  raised  before 
him  on  a  stool,  showed  he  was  a  martyr  to  the 
gout,  doubtless  brought  on  by  a  long  course 
of  good  living.     Concentrated  shrewdness  was 
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plainly  written  upon  his  countenance,  which 
was  enlivened  by  sundry  twitches  about  the 
mouth  and  eyes,  occasioned,  perhaps,  by  the 
pain  of  his  foot. 

"  I  have  brought  in  a  few  friends  to  break- 
fast with  thee,"  said  Mungo,  as  he  entered  the 
kitchen. 

"  Friends !  friends  \"  said  Ebenezer,  while 
he  essayed  to  reckon  our  heads,  "  thee  few 
friends  be  almost  as  numerous  as  thee  few  pigs, 
friend  Mungo;  and,  though  thee  say'st  it,'  I 
tell  thee  roundly,  thee  friends  look  like  ene- 
mies." 

"  This  is  Mark  Pennewise,"  said  Mungo, 
iS  late  clerk  unto  Lynch  Bodkin.'' 

"  Bah !  bah !  sacre  tonnere,"  interrupted 
Mark  Pennewise,  hastily  crossing  to  the  table, 
and  addressing  the  master  of  the  house ;  w  I 
am  commissary- general  to  the  United  French 
and  Irish  armies ;  and  I  demand  provisions  for 
the  army  at  Castlebar." 

"  Heigho,  Mungo!    what  do  I  hear?"  ex- 
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claimed  old  Ebenezer,  "  are  these  the  friends 
thee  hast  brought  unto  me  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  my  fault ;  it  is  not  my  fault  •" 
cried  Mungo,  wringing  his  hands ;  u  what 
should  I  say  when  I  entered  thee  house,  fol- 
lowed by  the  men  ?  unless,  indeed,  I  said,  '  the 
Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Sampson/  *? 

"  Come,  let  us  have  something  to  eat ;  where 
is  this  plenteous  breakfast  you  promised  us?" 
said  Mark  Pennewise. 

"  Ye  shall  have  neither  meat  nor  drink 
under  my  roof,  ye  evil  doers,"  said  old  Eben- 
ezer. 

ee  Bon  jour,  Madame,' '  said  one  of  the 
troopers,  as  a  thin,  tidy,  little,  old  woman,  with 
a  very  white  cap  and  apron  sailed  between 
Mark  Pennewise  and  Ebenezer. 

"  Come,  Mrs.  Clayburn,  set  some  breakfast 
on  the  table,  if  you  please/ '  said  Mark ;  and 
then  added,  jocosely,  "  if  you  wo'nt,  we  must 
help  ourselves." 

"  Then  help  theeself/'  said  the  little  woman, 
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raising  her  shrill- toned  voice,  u  help  theeself, 
thee  hardened  man  of  war,  and  count  not  that 
I  will  serve  thee." 

"  Be  reasonable,  friend  Marcus, "  said  Mungo, 
"  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  Prudence,  Clay- 
burn." 

"  Come,  Messieurs,"  said  Mark,  turning  to 
his  companions,  e<  since  those  stingy  old  qua- 
kers  refuse  to  give  us  anything  to  eat,  let  us 
cut  down  this  gammon  of  bacon,  and  broil  it, 
and,"  continued  he,  "  here  is  a  cupboard  open, 
inviting  us  to  help  ourselves." 

a  Non  pas  de  tout,  par  Dieu,  we  are  not 
robbers,  Monsieur  Le  Commissaire,"  said  the 
officer. 

"  But  they  bid  us  help  ourselves,"  remon- 
strated Mark. 

"  Oh,  dat  is  anoder  ting,"  said  the  officer ; 
and  the  gammon  of  bacon  was  quickly  cut 
down  by  the  men,  a  gridiron  set  on  the  fire, 
and  the  contents  of  the  cupboard,  bread,  butter, 
whiskey,  wine,   preserves,  and  cordials,  were 
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soon  spread  in  formidable  array  upon  the  long 
deal  table. 

"  Come,  Mister  Clayburn,  do  the  honours," 
said  Mark  Pennewise,  as  the  grilled  bacon  was 
set  upon  the  table. 

"It  smells  well,"  said  Mungo,  addressing 
Ebenezer,  who  had  watched  the  whole  of  the 
culinary  transaction  with  unchanged  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Prudence/'  said  he,  turning  to  his  staid 
rib,  "  I  have  not  broken  my  fast  yet,  and,  as 
Mungo  saith,  it  smells  well." 

"  Come,  we'll  slew  about  your  chair  then," 
said  Mark,  laying  hold  of  Clayburn's  chair,  and 
turning  it  adroitly  to  the  head  of  the  table; 
"  there  now,  help  yourself,  and  your  friends  will 
like  you  the  better."  Mungo  did  not  want  to  be 
nvited  to  sit  at  the  table  also ;  he  sat  himself 
down  between  two  of  the  troopers,  and  every 
one,  save  and  except  Mrs.  Prudence,  began  to 
satisfy  their  hunger.  That  good  woman  had  seen 
her  culinary   department  invaded  with  stupe- 

VOL.    III.  C 
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faction,  but  the  moment  she  saw  her  husband 
actually  eating  the  food  prepared  by  the  men 
of  war,  she  exclaimed — "  Stop  Ebenezer  !  stop 
Ebenezer  !  oh  !  swallow  not  the  food  thus  has- 
tily prepared  by  the  unclean  hands  of  strange 
men ;  but,  if  thee  must  eat,  wait  till  I  broil  some 
ham  and  hung  beef  for  thee,  unto  which  I  will 
even  add  new  laid  eggs  and  butter ;"  and  imme- 
diately the  little  woman  bustled  about  and 
made  good  her  words,  broiling  more  bacon  and 
eggs  in  her  haste  than  the  whole  of  her  unwel- 
come guests  could  consume. 

"  Now,  that  we  have  finished  this  important 
transaction,  let  us  proceed  to  business  ;  "  said 
Mark,  emptying  a  glass  of  old  malt  whiskey. 

"What  business,"  said  Ebenezer. 

"You  have  got  a  number  of  pigs." 

"  Not  I,"  interrupted  Ebenezer ;  "  my  pigs, 
thank  Prudence,  are  in  this  bacon  chest  long 
ago.  The  pigs  belong  to  Mungo  SteadstafF; 
and,  in  truth,  I  wish  thee  wouldst  send  them 
home,  friend  Mungo,  before  they  undermine  the 
walls  of  my  barn." 
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"  We  will  soon  relieve  your  mind  on  that 
score/'  said  Mark  ;  "  but  as  I  have  some  know- 
ledge of  Mungo  Steadstaff,  I  am  disposed  to 
treat  him  kindly  in  this  transaction.  Another 
man  would  carry  off  the  pigs  without  saying 
by  your  leave;  but  I  have  a  conscience.  I  am 
willing  to  buy  the  pigs  at  a  fair  market  price." 

"Nothing  can  be  fairer/'  said  Ebenezer,  "  he 
might  drive  them  to  Aughrim,  and  from 
Aughrim  to  Athlone,  and  from  Athlon  e  to 
Moate  or  Bannagher,  and  not  meet  a  single 
bidder  for  the  lot." 

"  Ah  !  Ah !  thee  says  so,  thee  says  so,"  said 
Mungo,  wriggling  on  his  chair  like  a  hen  on  a 
hot  gridiron,  u  the  pigs  are  the  most  promising 
I  have  set  my  eyes  on  this  year : — bacon's 
looking  up  in  our  country." 

"  Up  or  down,"  said  Mark  Pennewise,"  I  don't 
care  ;  I'll  buy  the  pigs  :  name  your  own  prices." 

"  Why,  taken  on  an  average,  and  one  with 
another,  I  have  seen  worse  sold  for  three  pounds 
per  pig,"  said  Mungo,  twitching  his  neckcloth. 
c  2 
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"  Three  fiddles  ticks,"  said  Mark ;  "  come, 
will  you  leave  it  to  our  host,  Ebenezer,  to  fix 
the  price. " 

"I'll  make  my  own  bargain,"  said  Mungo  ; 
"  I  know  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  the  pigs,  and 
might  sacrifice  them." 

"  Troublesome  times,  Mungo  ;  remember  the 
nimble  ninepence  is  better  than  the  lazy 
shilling,"  said  Ebenezer,  gravely. 

"I  may  be  said  to  be  buying  a  pig  in  a  bag 
when  I  offer  two  pounds  all  round,"  said  Mark 
Pennewise,  thumping  his  fist  on  the  table. 

"  Come,  Mungo,  meet  him  friend,"  said 
Ebenezer,  brightening  up  at  the  prospect  of  a 
bargain. 

"And  if  I  said  five  shillings  less,  who 
would  make  up  the  loss  to  me  ?"  said  Mungo. 

( '  Say  ten,  ten,"  said  Mark  Pennewise,  "  Pll 
not  stick  at  trifles." 

"  Say  the  two  pounds  ten,"  said  Ebenezer, 
"and  rid  your  hand  of  them." 

"Well,  since  thee  hast  said  it  for  me,  I'll 
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not  break  thee  word,5'  said  Mungo,  "  though  I 
lose   severely  by  the  transaction." 

"Good!  good!  give  me  your  hand/'  said 
Mark,  "  it  is  done ;  and  you  will  give  me  a 
decent  luck-penny.55 

"  We'll  talk  of  the  payment  now,  if  thee  art 
ready,"  said  Mungo. 

"  Ready,  aye  ;  that  I  am,5'  said  Mark, 
"  toujour  pret,  is  my  motto/' 

"  Down  with  thee  dust,55  said  Mungo ; 
"  forty  pigs,  at  two  pounds  ten,  makes  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  I  calculate." 

"Even  money,55  said  Ebenezer,  cheerily. 
"  Just     so,5'   said    Mark,  examining  a  well 
filled  pocket  book,  from  which  he  drew  forth 
a  handful  of  paper,  and   began  to  count  his 
notes  on  the  table  in  a  very  business  like  way. 

"  How  are  we  to  get  the  pigs  to  Castlebar  ?  " 
said  Mark,  pausing  as  he  turned  to  Mungo. 

"Thee  can  hire  a  man  to  drive  them  in,55 
said   Mungo. 

"  I  think  if  they  were  tied  on  ears  it  would 
be  the  most  expeditious  method,55  said  Mark. 
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"  Yea,  truly,  that  it  would/'  said  Mungo. 

"  Our  friend  Ebenezer  will  lend  you  his  horses 
and  cars,  I  know,"  said  Mark 

"  Not  I  truly,"  said  Ebenezer,  "  I  did  not 
bargain  for  that." 

"Be  neighbourly,  friend  Ebenezer,"  said 
Mungo.  "  Mark  will  be  responsible  for  the 
safe  return  of  the  horses  and  cars." 

"  Settle  thee  own  affairs,  friend  Steadstaff," 
said  Ebenezer,  petulantly. 

"  Try  if  you  have  one  hundred  pounds  there,'5 
said  Mark,  as  he  pushed  a  heap  of  notes  before 
Mungo  Steadstaff. 

"What  have  we  here,"  said  Mungo,  ad- 
justing his  spectacles ;  then  taking  up  one  of 
the  notes,  he  held  it  under  his  nose,  then  held 
it  at  arms'  length,  and  read  aloud. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  French  Government, 
good  for  half  a  guinea  to  be  raised  of  the 
Province  of  Connaught." 

4th  September  1798.  John  Moore.# 

*  Musgrave's  Memoirs  of  Rebellions  in  Ireland, 
vol.  ii.  p.  164. 
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« What !  what  is  that ! "  said  Ebenezer, 
pulling  out  his  spectacles. 

"  Here/'  said  Mungo,  "read  it."  Then  taking 

up  another  note,  he  read  aloud  a  similar  order, 

laid  it  down,  and  continued  reading  the  notes 

aloud,  till  he  had  got  through  the  half  of   the 

heap  before  him. 

i(  Who's  John  Moore  }"  said  Ebenezer,  laying 
down  the  note  quietly. 

"  The  President  of  the  Republic  established 
in  Connaught,"  said  Mark  Pennewise,  with 
much  emphasis. 

"  Heigho  !  heigho  Mungo  !"  said  Ebenezer, 
u  what  do  ye  say  to  all  this  ?  " 

"What  can  any  man  in  sober  sadness  say?" 
said  Mungo ;  "  the  world  has  gone  mad,  I 
I  verily  believe  ;  I  am  no  longer  surprised  at 
anything  I  hear  or   see.'' 

u  Wilt  keep  the  paper,  friend  Mungo,"  said 
Ebenezer. 

u  Keep  the  evil  one,"  exclaimed  Mungo ; 
u  not  I  take  thy  filthy  rags,  Mark  Pennewise ; 
I  would  not  give  thee  two  pence  for  the  lot." 
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"Refuse  our  money  at  your  peril,"  said 
Mark ;  "  I  have  bought  the  pigs  fairly,  and 
paid  for  them ;  and  it  is  high  time  for  me  to 
look  after  my  property.55 

"  Come,  Messieurs/'  said  Mark,  "let  us 
assist  one  another;  help  me  to  collect  the  pigs. 
Indeed  we  had  better  kill  them  here,  and  carry 
them  into  Castlebar  at  our  leisure.55 

"  Kill  my  pigs  at  thee  peril,'5  exclaimed 
Mungo,  following  us  out  of  the  house;  u  harm 
but  a  bristle  of  my  swine,  and  upon  thee  head 
be  it,  Mark  Pennewise." 

*  You  had  better  go  to  bed,  Mr  Steadstaff,55 
said  Mark  ;  "  you  have  got  your  night  -  cap 
on.55 

The  pigs  had  left  the  lawn,  and  rambled  into 
a  large  ploughed  field  adjoining  a  marsh ;  and 
Mark  Pennewise  proposed  that  we  should 
mount  our  horses  and  drive  them  into  the  farm 
yard.  This  was  quickly  done  ;  every  man 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  into  the  tillage, 
fields. 

"  Jagd  machen — to  the  chace,"   exclaimed  a 
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broad  shouldered  German,  our  trumpeter, "  this 
reminds  me  of  the  boar  hunts  at  home." 

The  men  were  ordered  to  ride  between  the 
pigs  and  the  marsh,  and  then  drive  them  in ; 
and  this  manoeuvre  was  happily  effected  with- 
out any  trouble ;  the  pigs,  unconscious  of  the 
storm  which  was  brewing  over  their  devoted 
pates,  continued  to  grub  away  in  the  furrows 
till  the  cavalry  advanced  upon  them  in  a  smart 
trot,  then  did  each  pig  lift  up  his  snout  in  the 
air   with    a   short    snort,    and    observing   the 
cavalry  close  upon  them,  they  whisked  up  their 
tails  and  fled.  They  scattered  in  every  direction  : 
some    rushed    right    against   the   horses,  and 
escaped    under    their    legs    into   the    marsh; 
others    ran    snorting    and    grunting   through 
hedges  and  ditches.     The  horsemen   scattered 
likewise ;— every  man  galloped  after  a  pig,  sword 
in  hand,  and  in  a  minute  the  field  was  deserted. 
I  had  galloped  toward  the  farmhouse,  when   a 
pig  rushed  past  me,  followed  by  Mark   Penne- 
wise,  sword  in  hand. 

c  5 
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"Turn  him,  turn  him,"  bawled  Mark ;"  by 
jingo,  when  I  kill  this  fellow,  Fll  return  and 
arrest  Mungo  Steadstaff;  that  will  be  some 
satisfaction  ;"  and  when  he  disappeared,  I  rode 
on  towards  the  farmhouse.  I  met  Mungo  dis- 
consolately waving  his  arms  about  the  lawn. 

"Mungo  Steadstaff,  Mungo,"  said  I,  "save 
yourself:  hide,  man,  hide ;  Mark  Pennewise  has 
an  old  grudge  against  you ;  depend  upon  it, 
he  will  arrest  you." 

"  Who  art  thou,  so  liberal  of  thee  counsel,'5 
said  Mungo,  angrily. 

"An  old  fellow  voyager,  Mungo;  but  no 
matter,  hide,  man,  hide;  the  pigs  have  all 
escaped.'5 

"Good  news,  good  news,"  cried  Mungo, 
"  but  who  is  the  bearer.  I  never  saw  thee  be- 
fore, and  yet  thee  seemest  to  know  me." 

"  We  parted  in  very  different  circumstances, 
it  is  true,"  said  I,  "  Mungo,  when  we  parted 
at  Brest." 

"And   art  thou  that   scape  grace,  Eustace 
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Oakleigh.  No  !  it  cannot  be;  I  heard  the  fellow  a 
call  thee  Roc  during  breakfast;  but  I  still 
thought  thy  face  was  familiar  to  me." 

"  I  wish  to  give  you  a  friendly  hint,  if  1  can, 
Mungo,"  said  I,  "for  auld  lang  syne." 

"I  thank  thee  for  thy  intention,"  said 
Mungo,  "  and  am  glad— no,  I  cannot  say  I  am 
glad  to  see  thee  amongst  a  band  of  marauders 
arrayed  against  thy  countrymen." 

"Hide,  Mungo  !  hide,  man !"  said  I, "  yonder 
rides  Mark  Pennewise." 

"  Where  shall  I  hide  from  that  common 
pillager?"  exclaimed  Mungo,  looking  round 
him. 

"  This  hay-stack  is  your  only  chance  now," 
said  I,  pointing  to  one  near  us. 

"  How  shall  I  thrust  myself  into  it,"  said 
Mungo. 

"Head  foremost,  of  course."  said  I,  "pull 
your  nightcap  over  your  face,  and  dash  at  it.5' 
Mungo  took  my  advice;  he  worked  himself 
into    the    hay,    and,    having    dismounted,    I 
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assisted  him  into  his  hiding-place,  covering  his 
feet,  which  projected  from  the  haycock's  side ; 
and,  remounting  my  horse,  I  was  accosted  by 
Mark  Pennewise. 

"It  is  all  time  thrown  away  hunting  those 
cursed  pigs/'  said  he,  "  but,  by  Jove  !  I'll  bring 
Mungo  to  Castlebar  ;  the  purse  proud  rascal 
must  cool  his  heels  in  the  new  jail  for  a  while : 
hang  him  !  to  refuse  the  notes."  While  Mark 
was  thus  speaking,  his  horse  advanced,  and 
began  to  eat  some  of  the  hay ;  but  suddenly 
rearing  on  end,  with  a  wild  snort,  he  threw 
Mark  at  full  length  on  the  grass,  and  galloped 
round  the  lawn. 

"Not  hurt,  Mark,"  said  I,  as  I  assisted  the 
fallen  commissary  to  rise. 

"  The  devil's  in  the  haycock,  or  in  the  horse," 
said  Mark,  "I  never  was  taken  so  short  in  my 
life  before.  Oh,  my  loins  !  my  loins  !  my  back 
is  almost  broken." 

We  were  soon  joined  by  the  rest  of  the 
troops,  and    Mark's    horse   being   caught,   we 
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returned  to  the  farmhouse,  every  hole  and 
corner  of  which  Mark  caused  to  be  searched 
for  Mungo  in  vain.  He  was  not  to  be  found. 
And,  sorely  vexed,  Mark  mounted  his  horse, 
and  led  the  troops  towards  Castlebar  again.  I 
lingered  behind  till  the  last  of  them  was  fairly 
out  of  the  lawn,  and  then  rode  up  to  the  hay- 
cock. The  hay  which  I  put  upon  Mungo's  legs 
had  fallen  off,  and  his  huge  splay  feet  projected. 
Wishing  to  arouse  him,  I  drew  my  sword,  and, 
with  the  flat,  inflicted  a  smart  blow  upon  the 
soles  of  his  shoes.  u  Mangle  me  not,  mangle  me 
not  piecemeal,  I  will  come  forth  and  be  slain  in 
the  open  air,"  groaned  Mungo,  as  he  rolled  out 
of  the  haycock,  covered  with  hayseeds  and 
dust. 

"You  are  safe  now,  Mr.  SteadstafF,"  said 
I  ;  "  collect  your  pigs  again,  and  change  your 
quarters  as  soon  as  possible.''  "  Stay,  Oakleigh, 
stay ;  a  word  in  thee  ear,  my  boy/'  cried  Mungo, 
shaking  the  hayseed  out  of  his  nightcap.  u  I 
had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  thee  of  the  death 
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of  Carnaby  Rohan.  He  departed  this  life  two 
months  ago,  being  worn  out  with  night  watch- 
ing and  fearful  forebodings.  His  house  was 
attacked  by  a  band  of  robbers  one  dark  night, 
and  the  fright  and  alarm  of  the  fray,  though 
his  servants  beat  off  the  gang,  threw  him  into 
a  nervous  fever  ;  but,  before  he  died,  he  sent 
for  me,  and  paid  me  my  bill.  He  sent  for 
Colonel  Trevordale  also,  and  he  spoke  about  thee 
with  much  compunction.  He  told  us  that  he 
had  dipped  his  estate  with  gambling,  and  had 
for  several  years  staved  off  the  creditors ;  and 
that  all  the  ready  money  he  had  in  the  world 
was  in  a  small  box,  which  he  opened,  and  made 
me  count  gold  and  notes  to  the  tune  of  three 
thousand  pounds.  This  sum  he  handed  to  the 
Colonel,  and  enjoined  him  to  give  it  to  Eustace 
Oakleigh,his  only  relation.  So  the  Colonel  took 
the  box,  and  I  kept  a  note  of  the  contents.  He 
died  that  night ;  and  the  next  day  the  place  was 
pounced  on  by  the  creditors,  and  it  is  to  be 
sold  to  pay  their  claims." 
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I  was  thunderstruck  at  the  news.  Sir  Car- 
naby  gone  to  his  long  home,  and  his  beloved 
Rohan  Abbey  in  the  hands  of  creditors,  whilst 
I  his  only  relative  rode  a  common  tronper 
in  the  ranks  of  the  men  he  regarded  as  his 
enemies.  The  trumpet  soon  recalled  my  wan- 
dering thoughts.  At  the  sound,  Mungo  Stead- 
staff  took  to  flight,  and  ran  towards  the  house. 
I  put  spurs  to  my  horse,  and  soon  joined  the 
troop. 

"  We  thought  you  had  captured  a  pig/'  said 
one  of  the  men.  "  En  avant  marchous,"  said  the 
officer;  and  we  returned  towards  Castlebar; 
whilst  Mark  Pennewise,  not  a  little  chop-fallen, 
brought  up  the  rear,  complaining  of  the  pain 
of  his  loins  and  the  trickery  of  that  slippery 
knave  Mungo  Steadstaff.  But  when  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  town,  Mark  rode  en  avant  again, 
cracking  a  long  thong  whip,  and  endeavouring 
to  get  up  his  spirits  by  lashing  at  the  cabin 
curs,  and  displaying  his  dexterity  by  twining 
the  lash  of  his  whip  round  the  necks  and  legs 
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of  ducks  and  hens  whenever  we  passed  a  cabin. 
About  a  mile  from  the  town  he  performed  the 
aforesaid  feat  so  successfully  upon  a  motherly 
goose,  which  had  hissed  at  him  en  passant,  that 
he  could  not  disentangle  the  lash  of  his  whip 
again;  and,  consequently,  the  goose,  elevated 
in  the  air,  began  to  use  her  wings,  flapping  the 
hind  quarters  of  Mark's  cross-made  horse,  and 
Mark's  head  and  shoulders  turn  about.  Mark 
did  not  let  go  the  handle  of  his  whip,  because  it 
was  ingeniously  strapped  to  his  wrist.  The 
horse  plunged,  kicked  and  bolted  away  at  full 
gallop,  the  goose  triumphantly  flapping  her 
wings,  and  Mark  gathered  up  like  a  ball  on  the 
saddle,  which  he  grasped  in  his  energy  with 
both  hands.  Humbert  and  several  officers  had 
been  reviewing  an  Irish  regiment  outside  the 
town,  and  the  regiment  was  in  full  march  re- 
turning to  quarters,  when  the  rear  guard  betook 
themselves  (to  flight,  shouting  that  Old  Nick 
or  Lord  Cornwallis  was  at  their  heels  The 
flame  spread ;  arms  were  thrown  aside,  colours 
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abandoned,  and  the  whole  regiment  vanished 
right  and  left;  — some  rushed  into  the  town, 
others  threw  themselves  under  hedges  and 
ditches; — even  Humbert, filled  with  amazement, 
rushed  into  the  town,  calling — "  Aux  arms  !  aux 
arms  !"  while  Mark  Pennewise,  the  goose,  and 
the  horse,  followed  hard  by  our  troop,  dashed 
gallantly  up  the  main  street.  Humbert  soon 
recognised  us;  he  grasped  the  reins  of  the 
officers  horse,  and  asked  him  furiously  what 
was  the  matter,  and  if  the  enemy  were  behind 
us  ?  The  officer  could  not  give  an  immediate 
answer ;  he  laughed  immoderately  ;  and  Hum- 
bert threatened  to  arrest  him,  to  break  him,  to 
bring  him  to  a  court  martial.  Meantime  the 
French  drums  rattled  away  on  all  sides,  and 
the  men  began  to  fall  into  the  ranks,  and  pre- 
pare for  immediate  action.  An  explanation 
soon  dispelled  the  cloud.  A  ray  of  sunshine 
beamed  upon  Humbert's  countenance,  and  he 
joined  in  the  general  laugh,  which  was  raised 
at  the  expense  of  Monsieur  Le  Pennevise.     But 
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nevertheless  Humbert  declared  that  Monsieur 
Le  Pennevise  should  be  arrested,  for  having  led 
a  troop  of  horse  so  far  from  the  town  without  his 
orders.  But  Mark  Pennewise  was  not  to  be  ar- 
rested ;  he  had  galloped  through  Castlebar,  and 
into  the  country  again,  his  wild  goose  slung 
behind  him ;  and,  as  no  man  belonging  to  the 
army  saw  him  again,  he  may  be  doomed  to  gallop 
for  ever  through  the  wilds  of  Connemarra  for  his 
sins ;  thereby  furnishing  the  splendid  skeleton 
of  a  startling  romance  for  the  poets  of  the  Erin, 
who  will  sing — or  ought  to  sing — Mark  Penne- 
wise, or  the  flying  commissary  of  the  wilds. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Soon  after  the  battle  of  Castlebar,  Humbert 
had  dispatched  Captain  Teeling  of  the  Etat 
Major  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  British  army. 
Teeling*s  escort  were  fired  upon  by  the  British 
viddettes,  while  Teeling,  with  his  flag  of  truce, 
was  dragged  like  a  common  felon  before  the 
Generals  Hutchinson,  Lake  and  Trench,  who 
having  learnt  that  he  came  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  to  treat  respecting  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  ordered  him  to  be  taken  out  and 
hung.     Fortunately,  before  this  sentence  could 
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be  carried  into  effect,  Humbert  was  informed 
of  the  breach  of  honour  which  had  been  com- 
mitted ;  he  sent   an  express  to  the  British  to 
inform  them  that  he  would  not  fail  to  hang  up 
every  one  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  officers  and 
men,  if  his  aid- de-camp  was  not  immediately 
liberated,  and  ample  apology  made  for  the  gross 
insult  and  dishonourable  way  in  which  a  flag 
of  truce  had  been  received  by  men  who  should 
have  known  better.     This  fiery  message  saved 
Teeling's   neck,  and  he   returned  to  Castlebar 
vowing    vengeance    against    the    English;  he 
declared    he   had  never    met    a    more    blood- 
thirsty   man    than    Lake.     Flushed   with   his 
success  in  Wexford,  he  was  furious   to  find   a 
part  of  the  army,  over  which  he  had  command, 
beaten  back  by  a  handful  of  Frenchmen. 

"We  must   fight  till   the   last   gasp/'   said 
Teeling.     "Woe  be  unto  the  hapless  man  who 
throws  himself  on  the  mercy  of  Lake  and  his  *• 
army  of  executioners/' 

Rumours  and  intelligence  of  Cornwallis  being 
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in  full  march  against  us  filled  the  town  with 
confusion.     The  French  had  heard  of  his  fame 
in  India,  and  it  was  hinted  the  conqueror  of 
Seringapatam  would  soon  compel  us  to  give  up 
Castlebar.     Humbert  seemed  irresolute  ;  some- 
times it  was  said  he  wanted  the  Irish  officers  to 
march  out  with  him,  and  engage  Lake's  army 
before  it  could  be   reinforced  by   Cornwallis  ; 
but,  rinding  the  Irish  lukewarm  about  facing 
their  enemies,  he  gave  up  that  plan ;  and  being 
at  length  drawn  to  a  decision  by  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  French  troops  and  the  desertions 
of  the  Irish,    on    the  night  of   the   fourth  of 
September,  the  baggage  and  cannon  and  part 
of  the  army  marched  for  Sligo  ;    and  the  next 
morning  Humbert  followed  with  four  hundred 
men,   having   left    some    troops    in    Castlebar, 
Ballina  and  Killala.     The  French  did  not  mus- 
ter more  than   nine  hundred  strong  when  we 
-    quitted    Castlebar  ;    but   the    rebel   army   was 
numerous  enough.    However,  the  General  soon 
found  the  number   gradually  diminishing;  and 
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to  prevent  desertion,  he  forced  the  Irish  regi- 
ments to  march  before  him,  while  his  force 
served  as  a  strong  rear  guard,  who  shot  down 
every  deserter.  Our  small  body  of  cavalry  had 
been  divided  into  chasseurs,  huzzars  and 
dragoons.  Humbert,  having  learnt  something 
of  my  history  from  one  of  the  Irish  officers, 
had  offered  me  a  commission  before  we  left 
Castlebar,  which,  on  the  score  of  want  of  merit, 
I  declined  ;  and  regretted  having  done  so  after- 
wards, certes  the  first  use  I  would  have  made 
of  my  commission  would  not  have  been  glorious 
in  the  eyes  of  the  French,  who  would  have 
pronounced  me  a  deserter  in  the  hour  of 
danger. 

Humbert  had  marched  about  eighty  prisoners 
along  with  the  army.  He  said  if  he  left  them 
behind,  they  would  be  piked  or  shot ;  and  when 
he  had  marched  them  some  six  miles  from  the 
town,  he  sent  them  off  to  Lord  Cornwallis  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a  certain  Doctor,  who  de- 
livered them  safely  to  a  party  of  Homspech's 
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German  dragoons.  At  the  village  of  Tubber- 
curry  we  were  joined  by  a  strong  body  of  pike- 
men,  who  had  crossed  the  mountains  from 
Ballina,  and  were  much  more  disorderly  than 
the  pikemen  and  Irish  regiments,  who  marched 
from  Castlebar.  The  new  reinforcement  marched 
en  avant,  plundering  houses,  robbing  and  de- 
stroying. The  cavalry  were  ordered  to  charge 
them  more  than  once;  and  this  gave  the  ad- 
vancing army  the  appearance  of  a  herd  of  wild 
barbarians,  and  destroyed  the  regularity  of  our 
line  of  march.  Humbert  studiously  avoided 
coming  to  an  engagement.  His  orders  were 
not  to  engage  the  enemy  without  acquainting 
him ;  and,  so  vigilant  was  he,  that  from  the 
time  he  left  Castlebar,  he  did  not  enter  a  house 
night  or  day,  eating  his  meals  and  bivouacking 
in  the  open  air.  The  French  officers  wished  to 
keep  up  a  sort  of  guerilla  warfare  till  they  gained 
the  mountains  of  Ulster.  Nevertheless  we 
were  drawn  into  a'  smart  skirmish  with  some 
militia   regiments  and  yeomanry,  who  were  ad- 
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vantageously  posted   on    a  hill    at   Collooney. 
The    pikemen   fled    the   moment    the   enemy 
opened  his  fire ;  and  the  French  grenadiers  bore 
the  brunt  as  usual.     They  charged  forward,  and 
drove  the  enemy  from  the  hill,  and  compelled 
them  to  recross  the  river.     This  action  occurred 
only  five   miles  from  the  flourishing  town   of 
Sligo,  upon  which  the  Irish  were  most  anxious 
to   march;    but    Humbert   declared  he   would 
not  gratify  them  with  the  pillage  of  another 
town ;  and  the  grenadiers,  who  had  lost  several 
men  in  the  skirmish  at  Collooney,  remonstrated 
with  the  General,  they  told  him,  he  had  better 
surrender  to  Cornwallis,  for  the  Irish  were  not 
worth  fighting  for;  and  called  to  witness  the 
shameful  way  in  which  they  had  retreated  from 
so  small  a  body  of  men.     Moreover,  they  said, 
that  the  pikemen  had  all  the  plunder,  and  the 
French  all  the  fighting.  Humbert  reminded  them 
of  the  honour  and  the  gloire  of  le  grand  nation. 
He  said  he  should  see  the  forces  and  dispositions 
of  Cornwallis  before  he  consented  to  surrender 
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his  sword  :  —a  sword  he  had  received  from  the 
hands  of  the  Republic,  and  sworn  at  the  shrine 
of  liberty  to  maintain  till  the  last. 

The  grenadiers  murmured  ;  but  still  followed 
and  obeyed  their  officers.  Not  so  the  Irish  ; 
they  were  eternally  quarrelling  with  their 
officers,  and  reviving  the  old  faction  feuds, 
which  had  lain  dormant  whilst  they  were  under 
the  control  of  the  English ;  a  strong  body  of 
north  countrymen  who  had  settled  in  Sligo, 
and  were  called  The  galloping  Monday  boys  by 
the  rest  of  the  Irish  army.  These  men  were 
better  clothed  and  better  conducted  than  the 
rest;  they  had  recently  joined  us,  and  did  not 
relish  'the  hard  names  liberally  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  natives.  At  last  some  of  them  got 
by  the  ears  with  the  O'Doude's  men,  and  the 
whole  army,  though  sadly  harassed  by  the 
Homespechers  and  Crawford's  light  horse,  \a  as 
compelled  to  halt  while  the  galloping  Monday 
boys  and  The  O'Doude's  men  settled  their  dis- 
putes   by    falling   upon    one  another  with   the 
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guns,  pikes  and  swords,  they  had  received  from 
the  French  to  turn  against  the  English  army. 
Humbert  was  furious  ;  he  declared  he  would 
clear  a  passage  for  the  French  troops  through 
the  combatants  with  cannon.  But  the  com- 
batants did  not  wait  for  the  miltraile,  the  gallop- 
ing Monday  boys  took  to  their  heels,  followed 
by  the  O'JDoude's  men,  a  strong .  phalanx  of 
wild  mountaineers  from  Tyrawley  and  Tyrerah, 
who  shouted  "  to  Hell  or  to  Connanght,from 
Connaught  to  Hell"  after  the  recreant  northerns, 
who  did  not  rejoin  the  army  again.  Those  men 
had  been  driven  from  their  homes  in  the  north 
by  the  Orangemen,  with  whom  they  had  waged 
war  for  several  years.  They  were  then  called 
Defenders,  and  the  Orangemen,  Break  o'day 
boys.  Summer  and  winter  large  bodies  of 
armed  men  paraded  and  patrolled  night  and 
in  the  morning,  upon  the  hills,  watching  each 
other's  movements,  firing  random  shots,  and 
occasionally  maiming  and  killing  individuals. 
At  last  the  Break  o'day  boys  and  Defenders  had 
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a  smart  action,  in  which  the  latter  were  de- 
feated. They  fled  towards  the  south,  followed 
by  the  triumphant  Break  o'day  boys, — who 
levelled  every  Defender's  house  they  came  to, 
and  sent  their  families  after  the  Defenders,  after 
whom  they  raised  a  cry  of — "to  Hell  or  to 
Connaught." 

The  hapless  Defenders  chose  the  latter 
domicile,  and  were  kindly  received  and  well 
treated  by  several  landholders,  who  found  they 
were  industrious  hard  working  men,  and  to 
whom,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they  returned  again 
when  they  deserted  from  the  French  army. 
At  Dromohair  five  pieces  of  cannon  were  thrown 
into  the  river,  and  abandoned,  as  the  horses 
were  wanted  by  the  footsore  Frenchmen,  and 
the  Irish  refused  to  draw  the  guns.  From  this 
spot  the  march  became  like  a  retreat  before  a 
powerful  enemy,  every  man  essayed  to  be  fore- 
most, to  avoid  the  galling  fire  and  frequent 
charges  of  a  body  of  Crawford's  cavalry,  with  in- 
fantry mounted  behind  each  horseman.  When 
d   2 
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any  of  the  Irish  were  wounded,  their  comrades 
frequently  carried  the  helpless  wretches  on  their 
backs  for  miles.  But  the  French,  being  fatigued 
and  worn  out,  could  not  carry  their  wounded 
comrades;  but,  counting  on  the  clemency  of 
the  pursuing  army,  left  them  in  huts  and  hovels 
by  the  road  side.  At  last  the  Irish  began  to 
follow  their  example,  and  the  most  heart-rend- 
ing scenes  were  continually  taking  place ;  fathers 
abandoned  sons,  and  sons  were  forced  to  lay 
down  wounded  parents  when  worn  out  with 
carrying  them  on  their  backs.  Numbers  re- 
fused to  abandon  their  wounded  friends  and 
relatives.  Still  the  army  marched  on,  heedless 
of  the  groans,  cries  and  entreaties  of  the 
wounded  not  to  leave  them  to  perish.  But 
their  complaints  were  soon  silenced  for  ever  by 
the  sabres  of  the  Homspechers,  and  the  bullets 
of  the  infantry  behind  them.  Humbert  resolved 
to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Shannon  at 
Ballintra,  and  in  the  attempt,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gunpowder  was  wasted ; — only  one 
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of  the  abutments  was  blown  up,  when  the 
English  cavalry  made  their  appearance.  Here 
Captain  Tone  and  Teeling  begged  Humbert  to 
halt,  repulse  and  exterminate  the  cavalry,  which 
had  annoyed  us  so  long ;  but  Humbert  object- 
ed, that  Cornwallis  would  get  before  him  if  he 
halted,  and  that  he  would  put  himself  between 
two  fires.  The  bridge  was  only  partially  in- 
jured when  we  left  it,  and  abandoned  two  pieces 
of  cannon  upon  the  road  at  a  short  distance 
from  it.  The  French  soldiers  became  furious 
when  they  found  themselves  pursued  by  the 
enemy  and  hourly  deserted  by  the  Irish. 
Curses  loud  and  deep  were  showered  upon  the 
Irish  officers, — Teeling,  Tone  and  O'Keon  not 
excepted.  The  soldiers  called  on  Humbert 
either  to  halt  and  fight,  or  surrender,  that  they 
were  weary  of  marching  night  and  day  through 
a  poor  beggarly  country,  exposed  to  all  the 
perils  and  privations  of  war  without  any  of  the 
rewards  of  valour.  Humbert  endeavoured  to 
pacify  the  men.    He  told   them   they  were  not 
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far  from  the  mountains  of  Ulster,  on  which 
they  would  be  reinforced  by  a  large  army  of 
United  Irishmen  of  a  very  different  character, 
and  superior  description  to  the  Irish  around 
them,  who  were  very  little  better  than  Barbares. 
"  Allons,  Messieurs,'5  said  he,  "  peu  de 
courage;  our  compatriots  have  landed  ere 
this  on  the  northern  coast.  We  have  set 
them  the  glorious  example,  and  they  will  not 

abandon  us." We  halted  at  the  village  of 

Cloone  for  the  night;  Humbert  would  have 
marched  farther  without  halting,  but  the  men 
were  worn  out  and  the  thing  was  impossible. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


All  the  huts  and  cabins  in  the  miserable 
village  being  quickly  filled  with  regular  and 
irregular  troops  of  famished  soldiers  before  the 
rear  guard  arrived,  I  was  glad  to  seat  myself 
near  a  large  turf  fire,  round  which  a  large 
party  of  French  grenadiers  and  a  few  Irish 
rangers  bivouacked  in  the  midst  of  a  bleak 
field.  "  Par  Bleu,"  exclaimed  an  old  grene- 
dier,  as  he  held  his  yellow  hands  towards  the 
blazing    fire,   upon   which   the   natives    threw 
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armsful  of  turf  and  dry  sticks,— "par  bleu,  if 
the  brave  Irlandais  cannot  be  made  to  stand  fire, 
they  understand  how  to  make  a  fire  better  than 
we  do.5'  This  compliment  being  translated  to 
our  followers — served  to  kindle  their  zeal; — 
and  no  man  complained  of  cold  during  that 
night,  at  all  events.  A  large  French  marmite 
had  been  suspended  over  the  fire  for  some  time, 
when  the  above  mentioned  grenadier,  thrusting 
a  ramrod  into  it,  exclaimed  "  Tiens  !  Tiens  !  here 
mes  braves  is  a  joli  pot  aufeu  for  hungry  men,- — 
plenty  of  hot  water  soup.5'  This  important 
piece  of  intelligence  roused  up  the  weary  grena- 
diers. Seeing  the  pot  upon  the  fire,  I  had 
supposed  it  contained  some  soup,  or  Irish 
stew,  and,  in  common  with  the  rest,  felt 
sadly  disappointed.  The  Irish  —  the  sacre 
Irlandais — were  abused  as  usual,  and  a  foraging 
party  quickly  dispatched  to  some  farmhouses  in 
the  rear, —  from  which  they  returned  precipi- 
tately,— declaring  the  English  army  were  en- 
camped close  to  the  said  farmhouses,  and  that 
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they  had  been  fired  on  by  the  English  videttes. 
Nevertheless,  they  had  not  returned  empty 
handed;  and  a  sucking  pig,  two  ducks,  and 
three  old  hens,  were  speedily  plunged  into 
the  steaming  marmite. 

"  Comrades"  said  an  old  Serjeant,  who  did 
not  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  inspect  our 
.cooking  department— "  Camarades,  we  must 
have  some  pot  herbs"  —  and  what  soup  is  worth 
a  sous  without  vegetables.  The  gardens 
behind  the  farmhouses  were  instantly  thought 
of,  and  forthwith  a  party  of  volunteers  went 
in  quest  of  vegetables.  They  found  the  houses 
and  gardens  occupied  by  the  enemy.  A  skirmish 
ensued;  the  enemy  called  in  his  videttes,  and 
our  party  returned  in  triumph,  bearing  to  the 
pot  an  feu  some  turnips  and  cabbages,  but  left 
dead  on  the  field  two  chivalrous  Frenchmen. 
But  it  was  no  time  to  think  of  casualties. 
If  our  brave  comrades  were  shot— what  then  ? 
we  had  vegetables  in  our  soup  :  and  "  vive  le 
pottage,"  said  our  Parisien  Mareschal  de  Logis, 
D  5 
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as  he  tasted  a  horn-spoonful  of  our  soup, "  ce  ne 
pas  mauvais,"  said  he,  "  but  mes  enfants  croyez 
moi,~no  soup  is  perfect  without  an  onion ;  it 
wants  an  onion  to  give  it  the  real  bon  gout." — 
Now,  for  my  part,  I  thought  the  soup  quite  good 
enough  ;  but  the  Marshal  was  a  man  of  weight 
and  a  Parisien  to  boot ;  he  had  declared  our 
soup  was  not  orthodox ;  and  in  two  minutes  the 
entire  company  got  under  arms,  and,  leaving  the 
Mareschal  de  Logis  to  preside  over  the  pot,  we 
marched  en  masse  to  seek  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  "  the  bubble  reputation  at  the 
cannon's  mouth" — an  onion.  The  first  farm- 
house we  approached,  we  were  greeted  with  the 
unwelcome  words,  "  who  goes  there  ?  " — "  Who 
goes  there  }" — "  stand,  or  I'll  fire.5' — "  By  your 
leave,  I'll  fire  first,"  exclaimed  an  intemperate 
Irish  ranger  ;  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
he  fired  at  the  English  vidette.  Half  a  dozen 
dropping  shots  were  thus  exchanged  as  we  neared 
the  farmhouse ;  and  the  moment  we  entered  the 
miserable  garden,  a  shower  of  bullets  whistled 
over  our  heads,  and  we  soon  discovered  that  the 
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post  had  been  recently  strengthened  by  the 
enemy — the  farmhouse  and  out-offices  being 
rilled  with  infantry,  while  from  a  small  en- 
closure, or  rick  yard,  a  troop  of  horse  dashed 
out,  cleared  the  garden  ditch,  and  spurred 
against  us  with  loud  shouts  and  flashing  car- 
bines. To  line  the  garden  ditch  and  make  a 
breastwork  of  it  was  our  first  move,  and  the 
second  to  pour  a  volley  upon  the  remorseless 
cavalry,  trampling  under  foot  the  coveted  vege- 
tables, emptied  a  few  saddles,  and  sent  the  rest 
of  the  horse  snorting  to  the  right  about.  Our 
fire  was  now  directed  against  the  farmhouse, 
from  the  windows  of  which  the  enemy  kept  up 
a  random  fusilade  towards  the  garden,  into 
which  a  forlorn  hope  from  our  line  would 
boldly  dash,  from  time  to  time,  in  quest  of 
the  hard-fought-for  onion.  But  we  searched 
the  garden  in  vain;  no  onions  could  be  found, 
though  one  man  succeeded  in  pulling  up  a  few 
carrots,  and  another,  sooner  than  return  empty- 
handed,  brought  back  a  bee  hive  full  of  torpid 
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bees  out  of  the  fire ;  but  a  third  was  more  for- 
tunate still, — he  actually  stumbled  upon  two 
large  earthen  jars  of  pot  teen  or  illicit  whiskey, 
which  the  farmer  had  prudently  concealed 
under  a  heap  of  weeds,  little  dreaming  that 
the  epicurean  wishes  of  a  French  Mareschal  de 
Logis  would  lead  to  a  discovery  of  this  forbidden 
nectar  of  the  wilds.  Satisfied  that  we  had  done 
all  that  men  could  do  for  the  seasoning  of  their 
pottage  and  le  bon  gout,  we  beat  a  retreat, 
bringing  four  wounded  comrades  along  with  us 
and  the  spolia  of  the  garden.  The  old  Marshal 
and  the  party  we  left  round  the  fire  welcomed 
our  return  with  cheers  ;  they  told  us  Humbert 
and  his  staff  had  just  been  warming  themselves 
at  the  fire,  and  had  condescended  to  partake  of 
the  contents  of  our  black  marmite,  which  they 
pronounced  excellent— even  without  the  bon 
gout  of  the  onion — and  the  fire,  it  behoved  not  a 
Mareschal  de  Logis  to  grumble.  We  sat  down, 
and  hastily  dispatched  the  remains  of  the 
soup,  which   our   old  friend  the  Serjeant  obli- 
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gingly  ladled  into  our  canteens,  and  the  mar- 
mite  being  scoured  of  its  contents  by  our 
auxilleurs  of  the  Irish  brigade,  the  captured 
jars  of  mountain  dew  made  their  appearance  ; 
and  even  the  fastidious  Marshal  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  the  une  petit  gout  of  the  eau  de  vie 
de  Irlande  consoled  him  for  the  absence  of  that 
legume  cherie,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  the 
onion.  Inspired  or  inspirated  with  good  cheer 
and  the  mountain  dew  they  had  swallowed,  the 
French  grew  loquacious,  sung  love  ditties,  and 
finally  settled  quietly  down  round  the  fire, 
while  Pierre  Loraine,  a  fine  old  campaigner, 
related  one  of  his  adventures. 

THE  GRENADIER'S  TALE. 

"  Apropos  to  bivouacs,  my  friends,  when  I 
was  en  route  to  join  the  army  of  the  south,  I 
halted  with  a  party  of  joili  consents  for  the 
14th  Light,  just  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
most  dreary  forests  in  La  Vendee. 

Not  a  cabaret — not  a   hut— could  we   find, 
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and  the  young  fellows,  being  sore-footed  and 
leg-weary,  proposed  to  bivouac.  Well,  we 
raised  a  fire,  not  to  be  compared  to  this  one 
which  our  brave  Irlandais  have  so  gallantly 
supported, — but  the  young  fellows  sat  round 
our  fire,  pulled  off  their  sabots, — and  began  to 
nod  and  dose,  while  I  and  an  old  stager 
exchanged  glances,  buttoned  up  our  gaiters, 
and  leaving  those  pauver  enfants  to  enjoy  their 
fire,  we  struck  into  the  wood  in  quest  of  some- 
thing to  eat.  We  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
bring  our  fusils  with  us :  and,  though  the  night 
grew  darker,  every  step  we  took  and  the  wood 
seemed  more  intricate — -what  cared  we  ?  Musket 
in  hand,  we  would  have  entered  the  cave  of 
Avernus,  if  thought  we  could  have  found  a 
flask  of  chambertin  at  the  bottom  of  it.  '  La 
voila,'  suddenly  exclaimed  my  companion,  sud- 
denly raising  his  piece  to  his  shoulder, — '  par 
Dieu,  I  saw  a  wolf's  eye  twinkle  at  no  great  dis- 
tance.' e  Reserve  your  fire,  mon  ami,'  said  I 
*  we  must  seek  something  more  eatable   than  a 
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lean  wolf/  Nevertheless  this  brilliant  object 
still  gleamed  before  us  in  the  midst  of  the 
thickets,  and  as  we  advanced  hastily  towards  it, 
it  grew  larger  and  more  lustrous,  till  at  last  we 
discovered,  to  our  great  joy,  that  in  lieu  of  a 
wolf's  eye  we  found  ourselves  in  front  of  a 
small  circular  window,  to  which  the  cheering  ray 
had  guided  us,  as  it  glanced  from  the  porter's 
lodge  to  the  goodly  portals  of  an  old  chateau. 

'  Qui  va  la  ?  who  are  you,  and  what  do  you 
want  ?'  responded  a  harsh  voice  from  the 
lodge,  as  we  banged  at  the  ponderous  gate,  with 
the  butts  of  our  muskets.  We  explained,  we 
were  benighted  soldiers  of  the  Republic,  seek- 
ing some  refreshment  and  shelter  for  the  night. 
And  having,  with  some  difficulty,  persuaded  the 
porter  we  were  not  brigands,  he  opened  the  gate, 
and  admitted  us  to  the  dreary  and  cheerless 
bas-cour  of  the  chateau.  *  You  will  find  this 
a  very  desolate  lodging,  I  suspect/ — said  the 
porter,  as  he  held  up  a  lantern,  and  walked 
before  us  up  a  long  flight  of  broad  stone  stairs ; 
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1  the  chateau  has  been  abandoned  long  ago 
by  its  lawful  masters/  continued  he.  i  They  are 
emigrees,  perhaps/  said  I.  f  They  are  nobles/ 
said  the  porter,  sharply,  as  he  shrugged  up  his 
shoulders  under  his  thin  blouse.  We  were 
surprised  to  find  the  chateau  still  contained 
some  furniture,  though  of  an  antiquated  and 
worn-out  aspect ;  the  building  itself  was  rather 
the  worse  for  wear,  and  seemed  to  be  coeval 
with  the  days  of  Charlemain — long  vaulted 
passages  and  dim  galleries  and  high  cock-lofts 
within,  pepper  box  turrets,  embrasures,  and 
long  narrow  windows  without.  c  Will  Messieurs 
sleep  in  this  chamber — the  chamber  d'armes?' 
said  our  old  guide,  petulantly  setting  down 
his  lamp  upon  a  claw  -  legged  table,  e  will 
Messieurs  sleep  here?5  Hitherto  we  had 
objected  to  sundry  dismal  chambers  through 
which  we  had  followed  our  porter,  till  at 
last  finding  the  old  fellow  getting  insolent, 
we  agreed  to  sleep  in  the  chamber  d'armes,— 
so  called,  we  conjectured,  from  the  numerous 
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paintings  of  tournaments  and  doughty  men  in 
armour  elaborately  painted  on  the  walls  and 
ceiling  also.  Having  procured  some  fire  wood, 
and  forced  the  porter  to  set  a  brown  loaf  and 
some  capital  old  Burgundy  upon  the  table,  we 
permitted  him  to  retire.  Seated  by  the  fire  and 
enjoying  our  wine,  we  drank  to  our  cher  amis, 
not  forgetting  our  absent  friends,  bivouacking 
around  their  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  grande 
route ; — but  it  is  all  the  fortune  of  war.  Mes 
amis,  one  day  we  sleep  en  prince  in  a  grand 
chateau,  the  next  we  sit  shivering  at  the  back 
of  a  ditch.  ( Dieu  Merci !  did  you  hear  that 
noise  V  exclaimed  my  companion,  setting  down 
his  glass  untasted.  ( Ah !  bah,  bah  !/  I  re- 
plied, e  Why  Jaques  you  are  growing  quite  a 
poltroon,5  —  and  too,  too,  too-whit  too-woo, 
hooted  an  owl  in  the  turrets  over  our  heads. 
'  There,  there,  is  that  horrid  cry  again ;}  said 
my  comrade,  starting  up.  'An  owl,  a  poor 
harmless  owl,— Jaques/  I  replied  ; — and  be- 
gan to  rally  him  upon  his  fears.— well  knowing 
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him  a  brave  and  gallant  man — till  at  last  he 
laughed  at  his  weakness,  and  swallowing  the 
lion's  share  of  the  wine,  threw  himself  into  one 
of  the  large  arm-chairs,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 
But  if  Jaques  slept  and  snored,  so  did  not  I. 
I  felt  I  had  acted  imprudently,  in  leaving  my 
comrades.  I  liked  not  the  aspect  of  the  grim 
old  porter,  and,  if  the  truth  were  known,  felt 
just  as  uncomfortable  as  poor  Jaques,  when  I 
had  heard  the  diabolical  hooting  of  the  owl  over 
my  head.  I  resolved  to  keep  watch  and  ward 
for  the  rest  of  the  night  in  my  high-backed 
arm-chair, — and  presently  discovered  that  the 
niggardly  old  porter  had  not  left  sufficient  fire- 
wood; and  to  sit  without  a  fire  in  that  fusty 
old  chamber,  was  out  of  the  question.  I  resolved 
to  seek  it,  went  to  the  door  and  found  it  was 
locked.  Here  then  was  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish. 
I  pulled,  tugged  and  strained  at  the  door  in 
vain, — the  solid  oak,  mocked  my  feeble  attempts 
to  shake  its  pannels  with  my  heel.  '  Prisoners, 
we  are   prisoners !'    I  exclaimed,  as  I   looked 
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through  the  narrow  gothic  casements  which 
served  as  windows, more  ornamental  without  than 
useful  within.  Happy  Jaques  was  yet  in  a  state 
of  blissful  ignorance  of  our  predicament;  he 
snored  in  his  chair  like  a  watchman,  while  I 
perambulated  our  chamber  a'armes  like  a  wild 
cat  in  a  garret ;  and  at  last  threw  myself  once 
more  into  the  old  oaken  chair,  and  in  a  state 
of  stupor  sat  counting  the  deep  inspirations  and 
prolonged  snorings  of  my  comrade.  Suddenly, 
the  sharp  rattle  of  musquetry  broke  through  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  and,  though  distant,  the 
dropping  shots  of  pistols  were  singularly  dis- 
tinct. What  could  it  mean?— some  peasants 
returning  from  a  fete,  or  a  party  of  chasseurs  in 
pursuit  of  chevreuil.  The  noise  of  the  fire  arms 
was  soon  succeeded  by  shouts  of  triumph,  and 
again  the  accursed  owls  began  to  hoot  at  a  dis- 
tance. In  fact,  they  seemed  flying  and  hooting 
before  a  party  of  horse,  the  quick  trampling 
and  clatter  of  which,  I  now  plainly  heard 
drawing    near   our  old   chateau.      The   party 
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seemed  to  halt  at  some  distance  from  us,  and  I 
could  only  hear  the  owls  replying  one  to 
another  in  the  dismal  woods,  and  in  a  short 
time  even  they  became  silent.  Poor  Jaques 
still  continued  to  sleep,  while  I  sat  up  listen- 
ing to  all  those  strange  noises.  I  am  not  super- 
stitious nor  bigoted ;  but  from  an  old  habit,  I 
crossed  myself  more  than  once.  When  I  heard 
a  footstep  stealthily  approaching  our  door,  to 
grasp  my  musket  and  prepare  for  the  worst 
was  the  work  of  a  second.  While  I  stood  in  an 
agony  of  suspense  before  the  door,  resolved  to 
destroy  the  first  assailant  at  all  hazards,  a  slight 
creaking  sound  attracted  my  attention  towards 
the  painted  wall;  one  of  the  doughty  men  at 
arms  seemed  to  drop  his  shield,  a  sliding  panel 
opened,  and  a  young  girl,  Jolt  comme  un  ange, 
richly,  though  quaintly,  habited  in  the  old  court 
costume,  stepped  lightly  into  the  chamber. 
She  held  a  lighted  taper  in  *her  hand ;  put  her 
finger  on  her  lips,  and  pointed  mysteriously  at 
the  sleeping  trooper.     To  throw  myself  upon 
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my  knees  before  this  vision  of  beauty  was  the 
first  impulse  of  a  gallant  homrne.  c  Rise  soldier 
gardevous,'  she  exclaimed  in  a  hurried  voice,  as 
she  retreated :  c  save  yourself— and  follow  me/ 
Two  words  explained  all.  We  were  in  the 
power  of  the  Chcuans,  night  oicls,  or  deluded 
brigands,  my  friends,  who  fought  against  the 
republic  for  a  handful  of  worthless  nobles  and 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  I  endeavoured  to 
rouse  my  sleeping  comrade  in  vain.  '  You 
must  leave  him  to  his  fate,'  said  the  young 
girl    impatiently,    'they    will    soon  be  here.' 

'  Never,'  I  exclaimed,  '  will  I  abandon  a 
buon  Camarado  to  the  merciless  Chouans.' 
The  girl  pointed  significantly  to  the  bottle  on 
the  table ; — *  perhaps  it  was  drugged,'  said  she. 
The  old  villian  of  a  porter  had  quickly  resolved 
upon  our  destruction ;  Jaques  had  emptied  the 
bottle.  Finding  I  could  not  rouse  him,  I  took 
him  in  my  arms,  and  bade  my  fairy  visitor  lead 
on.  Carefully  replacing  the  sliding  panel,  I 
followed  her  through  sundry  narrow  passages, 
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traversing  one  of  which,  my  fair  guide  extin- 
guished her  taper,  and  pointed  to  a  narrow 
window  as  she  passed  it.  Looking  through  the 
aperture,  I  discovered  a  long  hall  filled  with 
armed  men,  carousing  at  a  well  spread  board^ 
Though  dressed  like  peasants  I  could  easily 
perceive  that  some  of  them  were  men  of  higher 
class.  The  old  fox  of  a  porter  was  amongst 
them,  eagerly  relating  some  important  piece  of 
intelligence  ;  on  hearing  which  several  Chouans 
began  to  hoot  in  the  most  discordant  manner. 
He  held  up  a  key,  and  they  held  up  their  knives 
and  guns.  I  was  hurried  away  from  the  little 
window  by  my  fair  guide ; .'  linger  not,'  she  said, 
'your  life  hangs  upon  a  hair.'  We  hurried 
down  several  flight  of  narrow  stone  stairs,  and 
finally  emerged  into  the  open  air.  The  rubs 
and  jolts  poor  Jaques  had  received  in  his 
transit  from  the  chamber  of  arms  to  the  little 
postern  gate  from  which  we  now  stepped  forth, 
helped  to  rouse  him  from  his  fearful  slumber. 
i  Diantre  ce'st,  the  eye  of  a  wolf/  was  the 
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first  word  he  uttered ;  but  the  fresh  air  soon 
restored  him,  and  a  draught  of  water  from  a 
fountain  hard  by  set  him  on  his  legs  once  more. 
I  turned  to  thank  our  fair  guide,  but  she  was 
gone.  The  postern  was  shut  in  our  faces,  and 
inwardly  blessing  our  lucky  stars,  we  dived  into 
the  woods  again :  nor  did  we  find  the  high  road 
till  the  morning  was  far  advanced.  Seeking 
our  comrades  along  the  road,  we  met  a  few 
stragglers  of  the  party,  their  eyes  filled  with 
horror  and  amazement  and  their  heads  and 
arms  tied  up  and  bandaged.  They  led  us  to 
the  spot  where  our  party  had  called  a  halt  the 
preceding  night,  and  here  a  melancholy 
spectacle  presented  itself.  Twelve  of  our 
party  lay  stiff  and  stark,  in  their  gore,  round 
the  dying  embers  of  the  fire  :  they  had 
been  butchered  in  cold  blood,  in  their  sleep, 
and  by  whom,  the  wounded  survivors  could  not 
tell ;  all  they  knew  of  the  matter  was,  that  they 
had  been  set  upon  in  the  midst  of  their  slum- 
bers by  a  remorseless  band  of  brigands,— their 
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arms  had  been  carried  off,  and  the  survivors  had 
merely  escaped  the  general  massacre  by  feign- 
ing death.  About  two  years  after  this  little 
affair,  while  I  was  assisting  at  the  seige  of 
Toulon,  before  le  petit  corporal  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  my  company  was  quartered 
at  a  village  a  few  miles  from  Toulon, — the  scene 
of  action.  From  the  village  of  La  Guarda 
we  had  a  fine  commanding  view  of  the  country 
for  leagues  around :  the  blue  Mediterranean 
girding  the  sunny  isles  of  Hieres  demanded  our 
constant  attention :  for  ever  and  anon  the  white 
sails  of  the  British  cruisers  flashed  lightly  in 
the  sun,  as  those  sea  tyrants  would  near  the 
coast,  and  send  a  few  round  shot  skipping 
merrily  towards  our  tricolore.  La  Guarda  we 
detested, — the  village  was  ruinous  and  dirty, 
as  all  the  provencal  villages  and  towns  usually 
are,  while  the  people,  both  poor,  uncivil,  and 
ignorant,  wearied  us  with  their  unceasing 
jabber.  For  you  all  know  that  the  provencal 
is  a  mixture   of  Spanish    and    Chinese   inter- 
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larded  with  French,  and  altogether  about  as  in- 
telligible as  this  beautiful  language  spoken  by 
our  very  respectable  allies,  the  Irish.  But  if  the 
town  was  unpleasing—  en  reveuche,  we  had  the 
castle  of  La  Guarda,  into  the  ruins  and  debris 
of  which  we  could  always  retire  from  the  prying 
eyes  of  the  bourgouies.     I  soon  found  that  no 
Provencal   cared  to   enter  those  ruins.     They 
are  a  superstitious  race  in  the  south,  and  the 
castle  was  in  bad  odour  amongst  them.     Nu- 
merous were  the  tales  bruited  about  those  old 
walls ;  strange  noises  had  been  heard  about  them 
by  the  villagers,  a  portion  of  the  wall  had  actually 
tumbled  down  in  the  middle  of  the  broad  day- 
light. Who  threw  that  wall  down?  was  the  fearful 
query  of  many  an  old  woman,  aye,  and  young  man 
too — Who?  'Why  time,  to  be  sure',  an  incredu- 
lous trooper  would  say.    6  Ah,  Bah ! — the  walls 
have  stood  from  time  immemorial.    Time  never 
could  upset  them/  was  the  certain  reply.     The 
siege  of  Toulon  went  on  slowly,  though  fresh 
troops  arrived  from  north  and  south  east,  and 
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west5  —and  while  this  last  stronghold  of  royalty 
was   threatened   with   the  whole  force  of  the 
Republic,  we  were  quietly  promenading  among 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  La   Guarda.     One 
night  I  had  seated  myself  upon  an  embrasure 
of  a  circular  tower,  quietly  watching  the  stars 
as  they  rose  one  by  one  above  the  mountains, 
and  the  moon  as  she  showed  her  face  above  a 
dark  cloud  bank  upon  the  sea.     I  could  hear 
the  sentinels  challenging  along  the  lines  of  the 
besieging  army,  while  the  low  rumbling  reports 
of  the  artillery  died   away  in   the  mountains 
round  the  doomed  city.     My  thoughts  rambled 
far  away  to  my  own  home  in  the  north ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  deep  vision,  I  heard  with  no  small 
surprise  a  sweet  low  toned  voice,  singing  the 
old  Royalist   song,  6  viva  Henrico9.     A  strange 
song  truly,  thought  I,  for  one  to  hear  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  Republican  camp.     Nevertheless, 
I  curbed  my  curiosity,  and  remained  quietly 
seated  on  the  wall.     Suddenly  the  figure  of  a 
female,  closely  muffled  in  a  mantilla,  crossed  the 
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platform  before  me,  and  looked  towards  the  sea ; 
the  breeze  caught  the  light  folds  of  her  man- 
tilla; it  fell  upon  her  shoulders,  while  her 
long  silken  tresses  floated  in  ringlets  from  her 
noble  brow.  '  Morbleu,'  said  I  to  myself, '  I  have 
surely  seen  that  face  before,  either  walking  or 
sleeping.'  The  figure  before  me  was  taller, 
more  womanly ;  what  then,  two  years  make 
no  small  change  in  personal  appearance,  thought 
I,  as  I  stroked  my  bearded  chin  with  some  self- 
complacency.  To  step  into  the  only  passage, 
which  gave  ingress  and  egress  to  the  platform  on 
which  the  woman  stood,  was'  the  work  of  an 
instant.  She  turned  and  I  boldly  confronted 
her — while  she  hastily  readjusted  her  mantilla, 
uttered  a  few  words  of  Proven cal,  and  attempt- 
ed to  pass.  c  Pardon,  Ma  belle,'  said  I  gaily, 
e  permit  a  poor  soldier  of  the  Republic  to 
look  once  more  upon  your  radient  face.' 
(  Soldier,  let  me  pass,'  she  exclaimed, — e  here  is 
gold,'  and  she  hastily  slipped  a  heavy  purse 
into   my   hand.       I   respectfully   retained    the 
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purse,  but  kept  my  position — adding  by  way 
of  badinage,  that  a  kiss  was  the  best  passport. 
6  Stand  off,  I  command  you/  she  exclaimed, 
waving  her  tiny  hand  as  she  sprang  upon  the 
parapet — 6  advance  a  single  step  towards  me. 
and  I  spring  from  this  wall.'  Putting  my 
hand  to  my  mouth,  I  imitated  the  hooting  of 
an  owl,  and  at  the  same  time  dropped  on  my 
knees.  c Who,  and  what  are  you?  '  eagerly  ex- 
claimed the  affrighted  girl,  turning  her  large 
lustrous  eyes  upon  me  with  a  searching  ex- 
pression. '  One  who  was  saved  from  a  dismal 
chateau  of  the  Chouans,'  I  replied,  c  saved  by 
a  bright  spirit,  a  good  angel ;  the  faint  resem- 
blance of  whom  I  now  see  before  me.'  e  Is  it 
possible  ! '  exclaimed  the  girl,  quiting  her  peril- 
ous situation,  and  advancing  towards  me,  '  and 
are  you  indeed  that  soldier,  who  escaped  from 
the  chateau  ? '  She  paused  and  looked  confused. 
e  I  know  not  the  name  of  the  chateau,'  I  rejoin- 
ed ;  e  if  I  did,  what  would  it  signify  ?  but  the 
bright  form  of  her  that  delivered  me,  has  never 
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been  absent  from  my  heart.'  c  Enough  of  this 
soldier/  said  the  maiden  with  calm  dignity. 
'  Listen  to  me,  I  saved  your  life;  at  least,  you 
say  so.  My  motives  must  not  be  questioned ; 
know  then  I  have  saved  more  lives  than  yours ; 
but  if  you  are  brave  and  generous,  you  will  not 
betray  me/  Briefly  then  she  informed  me  that 
her  father  had  been  proscribed  and  hunted  from 
one  end  of  France  to  the  other  ;  her  brother  had 
been  shot  in  La  Vendee,  and  shortly  after  my 
adventure  in  the  dismal  wood,  the  chateau, 
which  had  harboured  a  body  of  Chouans,  was 
attacked  by  the  national  guard  of  a  neighbour- 
ing town,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  Since  that 
time  she  had  followed  her  unhappy  parent 
through  dangers  and  difficulties  of  every  de- 
scription. Finding  the  cause  utterly  hopeless, 
they  had  attempted  to  quit  France  in  vain  ;  the 
coasts  were  so  strictly  guarded,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible.  At  present  they  had  con- 
cealed themselves  in  the  ruins  of  the  castle, 
in  which  we  stood,  with  the  vague  hope  that 
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the  Toulonnais  would  repel  the  besieging  army, 
or  that  a  favourable  opportunity  would  present 
itself  for  escaping  from  the  shore,  and  boarding 
the  English  fleet.  Such  is  the  outline  of 
this  unhappy  damsel's  tale.  I  listened  with 
emotion,  and  forgetting  I  was  merely  a 
servant  of  the  Republic,  vowed  not  only  to 
be  secret,  but  to  assist  her  as  far  as  my 
humble  means  would  permit  me ; — exacting  a 
promise  that  she  would  meet  me  next  night  on 
the  same  spot, — we  separated.  She  fled  hastily 
down  a  dark  vaulted  passage,  while  I  leisurely 
returned  t#my  quarters.  I  need  not  say  with 
what  impatience  I  performed  my  duty  the  next 
day ;  my  eyes  were  constantly  directed  to  the 
castle  walls  —  those  cheerless  grey  towers,  as- 
sumed a  roseate  hue  in  my  eyes.  All  at  once  I 
found  myself  gathering  a  boquet  of  flowers  in 
the  Mayor's  garden,  and  tagging  rhymes  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life.  The  fact  was,  I  had  got 
over  head  and  ears  in  love,  and  with  whom  you 
may   easily  divine;    night   came   on,   and   the 
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crescent  moon  sailed  gloriously  over  the  fleecy 
clouds  ;  I  hastened  to  the  old  grey  tower,  I  re- 
peated the  Chouans'  cry ; — it  was  faintly  an- 
swered, and  my  fair  deliverer  stood  before  me — 
her  eyes  suffused  with  tears  ;  her  father  was  ill. 
dangerously  ill,  she  feared.  <  En  avant,'  I  ex- 
claimed/lead  me  to  him.'  The  girl  hesitated,  and 
faintly  murmured  e  He  has  fever.'  ■  The  greater 
necessity  for  immediate  assistance' — I  urged; 
and,  finding  I  was  determined,  my  fair  guide  led 
me  through  several  dismal  caverns  to  a  small 
Vaulted  chamber,  ventilated  by  a  solitary  spike 
hole; — and  here  stretched  upon  a  miserable 
pallet,  I  found  the  unhappy  father — a  perfect 
gentleman,  in  the  midst  of  his  misery  and 
want.  Raising  himself  with  some  difficulty 
from  his  hard  pillow,  he  spoke  to  his  daugh- 
ter— '  Julia,  my  love,  give  the  gentleman  a 
chair,'  A  chair !  God  help  him,  blocks  of  stone 
were  the  only  rude  seats  in  that  dismal 
chamber.  I  soon  perceived  that  the  fever  had 
mounted   to   his    brain, — his   only   drink   was 
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water:  and  his  fair  daughter's  worn  cheek 
spoke  volumes  of  misery  and  night  watching 
by  the  patient's  hard  pillow.  How  they  had  sub- 
sisted in  that  hole,  I  could  not  divine.  Taking  a 
hasty  leave,  I  flew  to  my  quarter,  procured 
meat,  wine,  medicine  and  blankets ;  I  returned 
to  the  sick  chamber  and  spread  them  before  Julia 
and  "her  parent ;  and  having  briefly  answered  a 
few  questions  concerning  the  bombardments  of 
Toulon,  I  respectfully  retired.  I  look  back 
upon  the  days,  or  rather  the  nights  I  passed  in 
that  lone  and  desolate  tower,  as  the  happiest 
part  of  my  existence — a  lull  in  the  storm  of  war, 
into  which  I  have  been  plunged  from  youth  to 
the  present  hour ;  an  oasis  in  a  dreary  desert, 
which  a  weary  voyager  rarely  finds.  I  loved 
Julia  with  the  intense  passion  of  a  man.  No 
fickle  boyish  flame  burned  in  my  bosom, — the 
disparity  of  rank,  I  thought  not  of  that, — 
she  was  a  count's  daughter,  I  am  a  poor 
farmers  son ;  what  then,  I  had  received  a  toler- 
able  education — our  minds  were  enlightened; 
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in  the  eye  of  reason  we  were  one ; — and  the 
breath  of  liberty  had  brought  down  to  the 
dust  the  lofty  air  castles  of  the  nobles— tout 
les  hommes  sonl  egaux,  and  I  firmly  believed 
then,  and  I  still  believe,  a  French  grenadier  to 
be  a  suitable  husband  for  the  noblest  and  best 
born  damsel  in  Europe.  My  comrades  soon 
perceived  the  change  that  had  come  upon  me  ; 
they  rallied  me  without  ceasing  about  my 
pensive  turn — my  absence  of  mind — my  want 
of  gaiety.  '  Parbleu  Lorraine  is  either  mad,  or 
writing  verses/  they  would  cry.  '  Let  him  alone, 
another  would  say,  'he  is  either  bewitched  or  in. 
love.'  fAh!  Bah!  a  third  would  chime  in.  'He  !  he 
has  not  Provencal  enough  to  win  even  a  smile 
from  La  belle  Muniere  la  bas.'  Nevertheless, 
seeing  that  I  constantly  visited  the  ruins,  the  idea 
that  I  was  bewitched  gained  ground,  especially 
as  the  old  walls  were  said  to  be  haunted. 
Heaven  help  their  heads,  they  little  knew  what 
was  passing  through  my  mind  ;  under  daily  ex- 
pectations of  being  ordered  to  join  our  regi- 
E  5 
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merit,  and  leave  behind  me  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  bigoted  and  ignorant  villagers, 
or  the  next  rough  band  would  replace  us,  leave 
upon  the  bed  of  sickness,  a  brave  though  mis- 
guided gentleman,  without  succour,  and  Julia, 
the  idol  of  my  heart.  The  very  thought  con- 
sumed me ;  and  while  I  joined  my  comrades, 
and  pushed  about  the  bottle  with  the  merriest, 
when  it  was  announced  that  Napoleon  or  le  petit 
Corporal  had  arrived  in  front  of  Toulon,  I 
felt  as  if  the  wine  I  swallowed  was  as  molten 
lead  burning  out  my  vitals.  Reduced  almost 
to  a  skeleton  with  fever  and  anxiety,  the  un- 
happy count  sunk  rapidly ;  the  glad  salutation 
with  which  he  greeted  me  'bon  jour  mon 
brave/  whenever  I  entered  his  cell,  became 
feebler  every  day.  Nevertheless  he  obstinately 
refused  to  see  a  doctor,  though  I  volunteered  to 
bring  one  from  the  town  of  Hieres,  some  leagues 
off.  No,  he  would  die  first,  and,  clutching  an 
old  court  sword,  he  would  swear  with  impotent 
rage,  that   he  would  run  any  other  man  but 
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myself  through  the  body,  for  daring  to  intrude 
upon  his  privacy.     The  wretched  apothecarie's 
shop  in  the  village  was  visited  daily  in  quest  of 
some  new  panacea  in  vain,  and  the  curiosity  of 
the  prying  apothecary  was  merely  piqued ;  he 
wished  to  know  icho  in  the  garrison  was  laid  up 
with  fever ;  and  one  night  he  had  the  impru- 
dence to  follow  me  into  the  ruins.  The  contemp- 
tible hound  was  beneath  my  just  indignation  ; 
but  I  resolved  to  punish  him.     Entering  the 
count's  cell  hastily,  I   enveloped  myself  in   a 
white  sheet,  and  extending  my  arms,  I  returned 
to  meet  the  apothecary,  springing  from  a  corner 
in  which  he  had  been  skulking.    The  affrighted 
wretch  set  up  a  dismal  howl ;  he  ran,  I  pursued, 
he  stumbled  over  some  ruins,  and  fell ;  I  kicked 
him  up  again,  and  finally  he  regained  the  village 
half  dead  with  fright,  and  covered  with  bruises. 
My  Julia  could  not  help  smiling  through  her 
tears,  while   I  related  this  little  adventure  to 
her.     But  the  villagers  listened  to  the  apothe- 
carie's version  of  the  story  with   open  mouths 
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and  pious  ejaculations.  It  was  now  reported 
that  the  learned  apothecary,  a  man  of  weight 
and  words,  had  been  set  upon  by  a  host  of 
demons  while  he  was  reading,  not  his  prayers, 
but  the  stars  in  the  old  castle.  But  I  could 
hardly  keep  my  countenance,  when  I  heard  the 
suvant  himself  declare  in  his  shop,  f  thrice/  said 
he,  e  was  I  lifted  from  my  feet  by  a  monster  of  a 
witch,  while,  with  a  horrid  laugh,  she  belaboured 
my  rear  with  a  broomstick.5  But  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  terror,  I  observed  the  apothecary 
watched  me  with  an  anxious  brow,  as  I  pre- 
sented myself  at  his  humble  counter.  He  eyed 
me  with  distrust  mingled  with  curiosity,  while 
I,  dissatisfied  with  the  little  good  my  patient 
derived  from  his  nostrums,  regarded  him  with 
considerable  asperity.  e  Ma  foi,  Monsieur 
Lorraine/  he  would  say  to  me/  if  your  patient 
continues  to  swallow  Peruvian  bark  at  this  rate, 
I  must  send  an  express  to  Paris  for  a  fresh 
supply ;  or  perhaps  to  South  America/  '  or  per- 
haps to   the   nearest   wood/   I   rejoined,   e  for 
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I  shrewdly  suspect  your  bark  is  of  home 
growth  and  manufacture.'  Be  that  as  it  may, 
neither  medicines,  nor  yet  cordials,  nor  wine 
seemed  to  do  the  poor  count  any  good;  he  grew 
worse  and  worse  ;  and  one  night  while  Julia  and 
I  sat  watching  beside  his  bed,  he  was  seized  with 
convulsions,  and  at  short  intervals  between  the 
paroxisms  he  clutched  my  arm,  and  uttered  the 
wild  Chouan's  cry,  and  words  of  fearful  import. 
i Swear  to  me',  he  exclaimed,  e  swear  to  me,  mon 
brave,  swear  that  you  will  save  my  Julia  from 
dishonour,  that  you  will  conduct  her  safely  to 
her  friends  in  Toulon,  and  if  Toulon  fall,  you 
will  conduct  her  to  England  to  the  feet  of  her 
lawful  Sovereign.  She  may  one  day  take  her 
place  as' — his  voice  failed  him,  and  he  deeply 
whispered,  '  swear  to  me.  You  hesitate,  you 
waver — scelerat  you  will  ruin  my  child,  then  may 
the  curse,  the  curse  of  a  dying  father' — '  curse 
him  not,  my  father,'  exclaimed  Julia,  throwing 
herself  upon  the  miserable  bed ;  '  has  he  not 
succoured  us,  and  been  of  help  in  time  oftrouble/ 
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A     deep    groan   was   the   dismal    reply,   and 
holding  a  taper  close  to  the  bed,  I  perceived 

that  the  Count  de ,  the  most  violent  royalist 

in  France,  had  expired.  To  carry  poor  fainting 
Julia  from  that  dim  chamber  of  death  was  my 
first  involuntary  act,  when  I  recovered  from 
the  stupor  of  amazement  and  sorrow  into 
which  I  was  plunged  so  suddenly.  I  bore  her 
into  the  fresh  night  air,  and  entered  the  old, 
grey  tower ;  the  sea  breeze  fanned  my  Julia's 
pale  cheek,  she  reposed  her  head  upon  my 
bosom  ;  slowly  awakening  from  her  death-like 
swoon,  tears  came  to  her  relief.  '  He's  gone, 
he  is  gone',  she  murmured, '  and  I  am  alone,  last 
of  my  race,  wretched  survivor,  of  the  good  and 
the  brave.'  *  Nay  Julia,  you  are  not  alone,'  I 
replied,  c  and  there  is  one  who  has  sworn  never 
to  desert  you.  Hear  me,  Julia/  I  exclaimed,  and 
with  a  glow  of  eloquent  passion,  I  told  her  how 
deeply  I  loved  her.  A  deep  crimson  glow 
suffused  her  bright  countenance  as  she  turned 
her  head  aside,  and  murmured  e  no,  mon  brave, 
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it  cannot  be  ;  for  here/  she  cried,  springing  from 
my  arms,  '  I  vow  myself  to  the  service  of  Him 
who  died  for  us  all.     His  bride  alone  shall  the 
last  daughter  of  our  noble  house  become  ;   and 
yet  my  good,  my  brave  Lorraine,  do  not  think 
too  harshly  of  me,  I  wish  to  enter  a  convent, 
it  will  be  for  my  soul's  health ;  my  brave  Lorraine 
in  you  will  I  confide  as  in  a  brother ;  think  not 
that  I  despise  you  because  you  are  only  a  poor 
soldier,  far  from  it,  I  honour  and  esteem  you/ 
Mute  with  surprise,  I   stood  gazing  upon  the 
beautiful  being  before  me,  my  arms  crossed  on 
my  chest ;  I  could   not   utter  a  word ;  I   had 
been  rejected,  my  love  scorned ;  I  felt  mortified, 
and  sick  at  heart.    e  Speak  Lorraine,  said  Julia, 
in  a  soothing  voice/  will  you  not  conduct  me  to  a 
convent.  '  En  evant,  en  evant !' c  seize  them !  seize 
the  Chouans  ! '   exclaimed  several  voices  behind 
me,  the  clank  of  arms  resounded  through  the 
ruins.    '  Jamais,  never,  never,'   shrieked  Julia, 
e  ah  traitor/  she  cried  as  she  escaped  from  my 
grasp  and  sprang  from  the  parapet  wall  of  the 
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tower  into  a  horrid  chasm  beneath.  Oh  God!  my 
brain  burned ;  I  turned  like  a  hunted  tiger  upon 
the  wretches  who  beset  me.  They  called  on  me 
to  surrender,  they  fired  at  me.  I  dashed  through 
the  midst  of  them  unharmed,  and  rushed  to  the 
base  of  the  tower ;  I  found  her,  then  I  raised 
her  in  my  arms,  I  called  her  my  own  Julia,  I 
bade  her  speak  to  me  while  the  life-blood  burst 
from  her  lips  and  welled  from  her  brow — and 
she  had  called  me  traitor  too— her  last  word — 
e  ah  traitor/  and  had  taken  that  fearful  leap, 
from  life  to  eternity,  thinking  that  I  was  a 
traitor.  Oh  God,  my  brow  whirled  while  the 
damning  words  * ah  traitor/  were  ringing  in 
my  ears.  Brief  then,  it  was  the  damned  apothe- 
cary of  the  village  procured  the  gen-d'armerie 
to  follow  me  into  the  ruins ;  the  coward  himself 
hung  aloof,  and  afterwards  absconded.  My  brave 
comrades  felt  for  me,  my  captain  took  me  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  police,  he  offered  to  risk  his 
commission  and  stake  all  he  possessed  upon 
my  integrity,  and  republican  zeal.     God  help 
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him,  he  little  knew  what  was  passing  within 
my  fevered  frame.  They  soon  found  the 
remains  of  the  poor  old  count ;  but  my  comrades 
felt  for  me ;  they  knew  I  had  had  an  affair  of 
the  heart,  and  they  did  not  permit  the  vulgar 
Provencals  to  insult  the  remains  of  the  father 
of  my  beloved.  With  their  owd  hands  they 
made  a  grave  in  the  little  chapelyard  of  La 
Guarda,  and  laid  father  and  daughter  side  by 
side,  and  they  buried  them  when  the  sun  rose 
out  of  the  blue  Mediterranean  ;  and  with  them 
they  buried  my  heart.  The  grenadier  paused,  and 
slowly  drew  from  his  boscn  a  little  gold  cross 
suspended  from  his  neck  by  a  ribbon,  and, ( this 
cross,'  said  he,  cis  small  and  insignificant,  but 
I  would  not  exchange  it  for  the  proudest  order, 
nor  all  the  jewelled  crosses  in  Europe ;  it  once 
reposed  upon  the  bosom  of  my  Julia.'  The 
grenadier  was  silent ;  he  covered  his  face  with 
his  hard  brown  hands,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Frenchmen  were  variously  affected, '  c'est  drole' 
whispered  the  Mareschal  de  Logis  to  me,  as  he 
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restored  a  soiled  silk  handkerchief  to  his  chaco, 
'  ce'est  drole,  mais  je  vous  assure  mon  ami,  I 
never  shed  tears  before,  ce'est  a  dire  depuis.' 
I  was  a  very  little  garcon,  and  scalded  my 
mouth  with  some  hot  soup  au  choux,  vulgarly 
called  in  English  cabbage  broth." 


CHAPTER  V. 


Wearied  with  the  long  march,  which  had 
been  peculiarly  harassing,  my  comrades  .rolled 
their  great  coats  round  them,  turned  their  feet 
towards  the  fire,  and  dropped  asleep  one  by 
one.  Pondering  upon  the  strange  story  I  had 
just  heard,  I  felt  little  disposed  to  follow  their 
example,  and,  fixing  my  eyes  upon  the  red  and 
glowing  embers  of  the  fire,  wished  for  day.  I 
knew  that  this  was  the  night  before  some  great 
event.    I  felt  a  presentiment  that  something  se- 
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rious  was  about  to  take  place.  The  English  army 
was  close  upon  us  :  what  then  ?  we  should  either 
turn  and  fight,  or  run  away.  I  well  knew  that 
the  trained  French  soldiers  were  not  want  to  turn 
their  backs  upon  their  enemies.  While  I  was  thus 
endeavouring  to  peep  behind  the  curtain  of  futu- 
rity, a  slight  noise  attracted  my  attention,  and 
looking  up,  the  wild  figure  of  a  harper  appeared 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire.  A  more  spectral 
figure  I  had  never  seen ;  his  tall  dark  person, 
closely  habited  in  homely  grey  cloth  dripping 
with  water,  seemed  encased  in'  a  suit  of  chain 
armour ;  his  neck  was  bare,  his  head  uncover- 
ed, save  by  the  dark  and  unkempt  elfin  locks 
hanging  in  masses  upon  his  high  bold  brow; 
his  wild  grey  eyes  gleamed  with  fearful  mean- 
ing, and  the  flickering  light  of  the  fire  gave  his 
countenance  a  pale  and  ghastly  hue.  I  soon 
recognised  him  as  a  young  harper  who  had 
joined  the  army;  before  the  battle  of  Castle- 
bar,  and  who  by  his  songs  and  music,  had 
encouraged  the  wild  men  of  Iveragh  to  charge 
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the  enemy  and  pursue  the  fugitives.  For  some 
days  I  had  lost  sight  of  him,  and  his  sudden 
appearance  at  this  hour — so  changed  in  his 
appearance,  that  I  question  if  his  mother  would 
have  known  him — was  more  mysterious  than 
pleasant.  "  Well  Tyrone/'  said  I, (recollecting  the 
name  of  the  famous  arch  rebel  of  Elizabeth's 
days,  was  borne  by  the  wild  figure  before  me)  "  I 
thought  you  had  deserted  us."  The  harper 
shook  his  head  mournfully, — and  pointed  to- 
wards the  dark  mountains  behind"  him.  6i  Oh 
you  have  been  only  visiting  some  of  your  old 
haunts  I  suppose,"  said  I,  "  but  I  am  sorry 
yo\x  were  not  here  sooner,  you  would  have  had 
some  of  the  mountain-dew  to  have  cheered 
you;  but  what  has  befallen  you,  man?  you 
look  very  ill.'  — e  I  would  never  wish  to  be 
better."  "  Indeed  !  "  said  I,  "  and  wherefore  ? 
You  are  still  young,  and  justly  esteemed  the 
best  harper  in  the  country.  Why,  even  Hum- 
bert, the  general,  proposed  to  send  you  to  Paris, 
to  play  before  the  fine  ladies  there." 
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u But  Pll  never  see  the  vine  clad  plains  of 
France/5  said  the  harper ;  "  I  once  wished  to 
see  Paris,  but  the  day  is  gone  by ;  my  dreams 
are  over ;  my  heart  is  in  my  own  wild  hills,  by 
the  grey  cold  rock  and  the  mountain  stream — 
the  fairy  rath,  and  the  tall  round  tower — the 
silent  lake — and  the  still  cold  graves  of  the 
brave  and  true.'5 

He  is  mad,  thought  I,  the  poor  fellow  is  de- 
ranged. "  I  am  not  mad,"  said  the  harper, 
looking  down  upon  me  as  if  he  could  read  my 
thoughts  :  "  If  I  was  mad,  they  would  bind  me 
with  cords,  and  my  mother  would  mourn  over 
me  in  my  mountain  hut ;  she  would  send  for 
charms  to  the  fairy  man  in  the  Sleivebloom 
hills;  she  would  take  me  to  Lough  Dearg—  or 
the  holy-well,  and  say  a  hundred  Thoroughs  for 
her  lost  son.5' 

"Tyrone/5  said  I,  willing  to  change  the 
subject,  "  sing  me  one  of  your  old  songs,  or 
play  your  harp  for  me."     "It  was  broken  by 
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the  Sassenagh,"  he  replied,  with  a  scowl  of 
anger, — "but  I  have  bound  it  together  again  as 
well  as  I  could."  He  touched  the  strings  of  his 
harp,  and  I  now  perceived  that  it  had  met  with 
a  sad  accident ;  there  was  a  harsh  grating  sound 
instead  of  the  mellow  tone  of  the  light  harp  ; 
nevertheless,  it  was  in  tolerable  tune.  The 
harper  played  a  few  wild  airs  and  sung  a  dirge- 
like song  of  his  own  composition. 

"  Child  of  the  desert ! — sing  thy  last  wild  song, 

And  breathe  thjr  last  sigh  forth,  unwept — unknown  ; 

For  thou  hast  loved — and  lived  on  earth  too  long — 
And  why  remain  when  all  the  rest  have  flown  ? 

"  The  flowers  of  hope  no  more  shall  bloom  for  thee, 
Nor  spring  her  fragrance  for  thy  soul  unfold  ; 

Nor  more  the  witching  voice  of  melody 

Thrill  through  thy  bosom  when  thy  heart  is  cold. 

"  I  heard  a  sweet  wild  murmur  in  the  hill ; 

Sad  words,  prophetic,  have  been  wail'd  to  me — 
1  Weep,  weep  for  Erin/  aye,  I  hear  it  still, 

The  mournful  death  song  of  that  lone  Benshee.— 
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"  Hist,  hist,  'tis  stealing  forth  from  yonder  glen, 
•  Now  round  the  lake  it  follows  the  moon-beam, 

To  the  green  Rath  it  now  returns  again, 

And  glides  away  adown  the  mountain  stream. 


"  Sleepers,  awake  ! — before  another  sun 
Sinks  in  the  West  upon  the  blood-red  wave- 

A  battle  will  be  lost,  a  battle  won, 
And  Erin  be  a  Nation  or  a  grave. 


"  But  why  so  oft  returns  that  strain  of  woe, 
That  summons  to  the  dreary  realms  of  night ; 

My  brothers  to  the  holy  war  may  go- 
Must  I  not  look  upon  the  glorious  fight  ? 


"  Give  me  a  sword  ;  why  should  I  linger  here, 
Breathing  my  dismal  ditties  to  the  wind  ? 

And  if  I  find  a  patriot's  glorious  bier, 
My  broken  harp  upon  my  bosom  bind. 


"The  sun  is  up,  the  war— shout  rends  the  sky, 
The  heroes'march  :  but  I  remain  behind, 

The  last  bold  band  of  brothers  all  gone  by. 
They  say  farewell,— some  whisper  be  resign'd. 
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"  Aye,  I  could  weep  in  very  bitterness  ; 

My  heart  could  melt  away  in  silent  woe  ; 
But  would  my  sorrow  be  a  whit  the  less 

Though  tears  for  ever  from  my  eyes  did  flow  ? 


"  '  Bless'd  are  the  dead,'  aye,  bless'd  are  ye  who  sleep 

Deep  in  the  silent  lap  of  earth  again  ; 
Ye  toil  no  more,  ye  need  not  wake  and  weep, 

Your  hearts  are  not  consumed  with  living  pain. 


"  Then  hie  thee  home  unto  the  heath-clad  hill, 
The  sad  south  wind  may  waft  thee  to  thy  tomb, 

A  raindrop  thrown  again  upon  the  rill, 

Or  blighted  leaf  upon  the  wild  heath's  bloom." 


'  Why  are  you  so  melancholy,  Tyrone/  said 
I,  when  the  harper  or  minstrel  ceased  his 
melancholy  song.  '  Because  it  is  time  I 
should  be  making  my  soul,'  he  replied  mys- 
teriously 'Pshaw!  man/  said  I,  csing  one 
of  your  old  forraying  songs — something  stirring, 

VOL.    III.  F 
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and  let  us  hear  no  more  of  those  melancholy 
dirges.  Now  for  something  against  the  Sass- 
enagh,  my  boy.5 

e  Aye,  aye/  said  a  pikeman,  who  had  been 
listening  to  the  harper,  i  let  us  have  something 
against  the  Sassenagh/ 

The  harper  replied  not,  but  touched  his  harp, 
and  woke  up  a  thrilling  old  Irish  air,  and  sung 
the  following  song,  composed  in  praise  of  that 
Murrough  na  JRannagh,  or  Morrice  of  the  Fern, 
spoken  of  by  Spenser  in  his  letters  about  Ire- 
land. 

MURROUGH   NA   RANAGH. 

"  Murrough  na  Ranagh  rides  down  from  the  hill, 
A  thousand  wild  Galloglass  follow  him  still ; 
The  Sassenagh  strangers  are  flying  before 
The  sword  of  the  river  of  wild  Glen  Malor. 
Chief  of  the  Fern  !  Sassenaghs  spurn, 
Show  them  what  bold  sons  of  Erin  can  do 
E're  you  return,  scath,  slay,  and  burn, 
Murrough  na  Ranagh  O'Brien-a-Boo. 
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Eblana,  Eblana,*  though  early  and  late 
Soldiers  and  citizens  stand  by  your  gate, 
Look  out  from  your  castle  and  quiver  and  quail 
To  see  that  the  outlaw  has  broken  the  pale. 
Chief  of  the  Fern,  &c. 

"  Murrough  na  Ranagh,  the  land  is  your  own, 
Gather  the  crop  that  the  stranger  hath  sown  ; 
Why  should  the  desert  and  rock  be  thy  home, 
When  Tara  once  sheltered  brave  Brien  Borohome. 
Chief  of  the  Fern,  &c. 

Sons  of  old  Erin  who  conquered  the  Dane, 

Yet  basely  submit  to  the  Sassenaghs'  chain  ; 

Changelings  in  honour,  in  virtue,  in  name, 

Murrough  na  Rannagh  is  ever  the  same. 
Chief  of  the  Fern  !    Sassenaghs  spurn, 
Shew  them  what  bold  sons  of  Erin  can  do 
E're  you  return,  scath,   slay,  and  burn, 
Murrough  na  Ranagh  O  Brien-a-Boo. 

As  the  harper  raised  his  voice  with  the  con- 
cluding verse  into  a  wild  yell,  a  body  of  Irish 
pikemen,  who  had  joined  in  the  chorus,  caught 
up  this  old  savage  battle-cry  of  the  O'Briens, 
*    Dublin. 
f   2 
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while  hundreds  starting  from  their  slumbers 
"  by  rock  and  brae "  yelled  the  war  cries  of 
their  several  septs,  till  the  entire  Irish  army, 
starting  from  their  slumbers,  made  the  hills 
re-echo  with  O'Brien-a-boo  —  O'Donnel-a-boo 
—  O'Conner-a-boo  —  O'Doud-a-boo — Crom-a- 
boo — and  the  savage  cry  of  the  O'Molloys  and 
O'Malleys  —  Gar  agus  dho-a-boo  —  (Anglice, 
scath— burn  and  murder) — rose  high  above  the 
other  war  cries,  being  the  favourite  cry  of  those 
who  were  not  personally  attached  to  a  feudal 
chief's  banner,  and  merely  took  up  arms  pro 
aris  et  focis — and  the  good  old  cause.  Mean- 
time the  harper  ceased  to  touch  his  instrument, 
he  stood  like  a  statue  over  the  expiring  embers 
of  the  fire,  unconscious  of  the  flame  which  his 
wild  song  had  kindled  in  the  bosoms  of  his 
countrymen,  who  now  came  thronging  around 
him  in  troops,  to  the  very  great  annoyance  of 
the  French,  thus  roused  from  their  slumbers 
quite  unexpectedly  by  their  wild  allies.     Never- 
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theless  they  were  soon  awakened  by  the  lively 
rolling  of  their  own  drums ;  Humbert  beating 
to  arms  earlier  than  usual.  All  was  now  con- 
tusion, officers  galloping  to  and  fro,  looking  for 
their  men;  the  men  grumbling  and  swearing 
at  being  called  to  arms  so  early,  lazily  arranging 
their  accoutrements,  baggage  cars  breaking 
down  under  the  weight  of  camp  equipage,  and 
wounded  men,  horses  neighing,  Serjeants  calling  c? 
the  roll,  cows  lowing,  sheep  bleating ;  and  the 
morning  broke  upon  the  disorderly  scene  before 
the  advanced  guard  marched  from  Cloone, 
while  the  braying  of  the  British  bugles  was 
now  distinctly  heard  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  rear.  "  Forward  men,"  shouted  Humbert, 
"  March,"  cried  he,  riding  up  to  the  Irish,  who 
stood  round  the  harper ;  "  March,  en  avant,  en 
avant,  sacre  tonnere  de  Dieu,*'  exclaimed  the 
general,  the  sun  is  up  already.  Tyrone,  the 
harper,  hearing  these  words,  looked  to  the 
east,  and  at  that  moment  while  the  trumpets, 
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drums,  and  fifes,  declared  that  the  pursuing 
army  was  in  full  march  upon  us,  he  struck  his 
harp,  and  sung  the  following  war  song,  with 
wild  and  fearful  energy. 


"  Up,  up,  up,  with  the  peep  oMay, 
Led  by  the  sun's  victorious  ray, 
And  chase  yon  dismal  clouds  away — 

From  mountain  side  and  valley. 
Rush  from  the  mountain  band  on  band, 
Meet,  meet,  your  foemen  hand  to  hand 
And  for  your  holy  Father-land 

Like  heroes  fight  and  rally. 

"  '  Con  of  the  hundred  fights  appear  " 
Great  Brien  show  your  mighty  spear  : 
Bless' d  be  the  fallen  warrior's  bier — 

He  lives  in  song  and  story. 
Hist,  Hist,  Hist,  'tis  the  Saxon  drum  ; 
See,  see,  the  Saxon  foemen  come — 
Shout,  shout,  or  be  for  ever  dumb — 

For  Erin,  death  or  glory. 

"  Think  of  your  wrongs,  and  every  wrong 
Recorded  by  the  minstrel's  song  : 
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Revenge  is  sweet,  our  hands  are  strong. 

A  blow  our  chains  will  sever, 
Let  France  look  on  and  nations  say 
This,  this,  is  Erin's  glorious  day 
Her  sun  shines  out,  hurrah  !  hurrah  ! 

Be  freemen  now  or  never, 
"  Our  cause  is  just,  our  hearts  are  true 
Our  tyrant  foemen  full  in  view 
'  Gar  agus  dho-a-boo-a-boo  " 

Hibernia  for  ever." 

i 

The  harper  ceased ;  and  the  enthusiasm 
.which  his  song  created  among  the  Irish  burst 
forth  like  the  hoarse  roar  of  an  avalanche,  as 
the  multitude  raised  their  voices,  wild  yells  of 
defiance,  war  cries  mingled  with  eager  cries  to 
their  officers  and  chiefs  to  lead  them  against  the 
enemy.  But  a  cloud  quickly  overspread  the 
scene,  and  the  cry  of  defiance  was  changed  for 
the  low  wail  of  mourning,  when  it  was  disco- 
vered that  Tyrone  the  harper,  had  sung  his  last 
song.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  song  he  had 
sunk    down   upon   his   harp    in   a   recumbent 
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position,  and  some  of  his  admirers  having  ap- 
proached him,  and  encouraged  him  to  renew 
the  song,  they  found  he  was  dead.  His  sad 
fate  and  the  story  of  his  death  was  soon  told. 
Three  days  before,  while  wandering  in  the 
mountains,  he  had  been  set  upon  by  a  party  of 
the  enemy's  light  horse,  they  broke  his  harp 
and  fired  upon  him  repeatedly,  leaving  him  for 
dead.  How  he  had  contrived  to  rejoin  the  army 
no  one  could  tell :  he  had  sang  his  last  songs 
while  his  life  blood-ebbed  away  from  a  deep 
gun  shot  wound  in  his  side.  As  the  enemy 
was  fast  approaching,  and  the  flame  which  the 
minstrel  had  raised  among  the  Irish  had  died 
away,  a  grave  was  hastily  dug.  They  buried 
the  harper  and  his  harp  where  he  lay :  few 
tears  were  shed,  but  deep  were  the  murmurs, 
and  fearful  the  vows  of  revenge  uttered  by  the. 
pikemen  as  they  marched  past  the  grave,  every 
man  dropping  a  stone  upon  it,  and  crossing 
himself  devoutly  as  he  passed  by ;  and  when  the 
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last  of  the  Irish  army  marched  out  of  the  field, 
a  large  heap  of  stones  marked  out  the  harper's 
grave,  the  rude  mark  of  respect  paid  by  a  wild 
enthusiastic  people  to  departed  genius. 


f  5 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Hardly  had  we  left  the  village  of  Cloone, 
when  the  advanced  guard  of  Lake's  army 
entered  it.  I  was  as  usual  en  avant  with  the 
huzzars,  reconnoitering  and  feeling  our  way,  ex- 
pecting at  every  turn  to  meet  some  of  the 
chivalrous  yeomanry  corps,  which  seemed  to 
spring  up  in  our  way  like  mushrooms,  and 
vanish  like  will-'o-the-wisp. 

"  Sacre  tonnere,  sacre*  coquin  de  Gascon," 
exclaimed  one  of  my  comrades,  riding  up  to  me. 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  I. 
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"  Voila  la  voila,  look  back,"  he  replied.  I  did 
so,  and  being  on  rising  ground  saw  the  light 
infantry  of  the  second  brigade  and  rear  guard 
halt  on  the  road,  and  Sarazin  galloping  up  and 
down  their  ranks,  with  his  cap  on  the  point  of 
his  sword. 

"  See  him,  see  him,  the  sacre  galliard  has 
surrendered,"  exclaimed  my  comrades,  as  we 
galloped  back  to  our  comrades  and  the  gre- 
nadiers who  were  still  marching,  while  a  body 
of  Irish  and  some  of  our  Tirailleurs  and  artillery 
commenced  firing  on  a  hill  side,  on  the  top  of 
which  suddenly  appeared  a  large  body  of  Eng- 
lish infantry  and  some  cavalry.  They  fired 
upon  the  artillery  and  Tirailleurs,  till  the  British 
charged  down  upon  them ;  the  Irish  fled  into  an 
adjoining  bog,  and  the  Tirailleurs  threw  down 
their  arms.  Lake's  army  was  upon  us  ;  and  a 
pretty  disposition  Humbert  had  made  to  re- 
ceive him, — one  half  of  his  troops  halted  upon 
a  narrow  road,  the  rest  marching  leisurely  for- 
ward as  if  nothing   had   happened,  the    Irish 
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troops  flying  in  every  direction,  or  standing  in 
confused  masses  in  the  fields,  and  the  enemy 
appearing  on  all  sides.  Two  general  officers 
rode  up  to  the  first  brigade,  thinking  they  had 
surrendered ;  and  were  fired  upon  :  one  of  them 
wounded.  Lord  Roden,  Colonel  Crawford,  and 
three  hundred  horse,  rode  up  to  the  first  brigade, 
which  surrendered,  and  the  three  pieces  of 
cannon  were  surrendered  by  the  artillery  men  at 
the  same  time.  Still  Humbert  declared  he  had 
not  surrendered;  he  called  on  the  grenadiers 
not  to  abandon  their  general,  and,  without 
taking  any  steps  to  protect  either  their  general 
or  themselves,  they  continued  marching  along 
with  the  cavalry.  Lord  Roden,  who  had  taken 
it  for  granted  that  all  the  French  troops  had 
surrendered,  rode  up  to  the  grenadiers  with 
about  twenty  men,  and  he  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  find  himself  taken  prisoner  in  the 
hour  of  his  triumph.  He  called  for  Humbert, 
and  told  him  to  surrender ;  but  Humbert  said 
he    would    take    "  half  an  hour  to  consider'' 
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Another  proof  of  the  weakness  and  incapacity 
of  the  general,  who  spoke  about  considering, 
without  having  taken  a  single  step  to  save  even 
a  remnant  of  his  troops,  had  the  English  army 
chosen  to  fall  upon  them.  Roden  and  his  dragoons 
were  given  in  charge  to  our  troop;  his  lord- 
ship seemed  greatly  annoyed  at  being  detained, 
and  said,  "this  is  child's  play."  Humbert  not 
returning  with  his  final  answer,  and  a  large  body 
of  horse  advancing  towards  us  to  rescue  Roden 
and  his  men,  several  of  the  men  called  out — halt ; 
and  Roden  demanded  if  we  had  surrendered ;  a 
French  officer  answered,  "  oui  Monsieur." 

"  C'est  finit  done,"  said  one  of  the  chasseurs. 

"  Halt  la  !  "  exclaimed  another. 

"  Vive  la  France  ! "  cried  a  third. 

"  Adieu  la  liber te  !''  cried  a  fourth. 

"Le  miserable  cochons  les  Irlandais  seront 
tous  egorges,"  cried  another,  as  the  Hom- 
spechers,  Crawford's  horse,  and  whole  tribes  of 
yeomanry  galloped  amongst  the  Irish,  and-  cut 
them  down  without  mercy. 
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Poor  Shane  Coghlan  had  stuck  by  me  from 
the  time  I  had  found  him  in  Castlebar ;  he  had 
taken  care  of  Lightfoot,  and  been  more  useful 
to  me  than  a  faithful  servant;  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  which  followed  the  surrender  of  the 
French  near  Ballinamuck,  the  poor  fellow  ran 
up  to  me,  and  told  me  to  save  myself. 

et  Lightfoot  will  soon  give  them  the  heels/5 
said  he. 

"  Mount  him,  then,  my  good  fellow/5  said  I ; 
"  make  your  escape,  and  take  care  of  him  for 
my  sake/' 

"I'll  die  with  you/5  said  Shane;  "if  you 
won't  make  your  escape,  I'll  not  run.55 

u  But  I  have  surrendered  already,  Shane,5 
said  I,  "  and  I  may  pass  for  a  Frenchman  with 
the  rest,  and  we  may  meet  again  and  be  of 
service  to  one  another ;  so  mount  at  once,  away 
with  you ;  you  know  I  must  give  up  my  horse 
to  the  Homspechers,  if  you  won't  take  him.55 
The  last  argument  was  the  strongest. 

"  I  would  rather  see  him  shot/5  said  Shane, 
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"  now  let  me  see,  where's  the  Homspecher  in 
the  field  able  to  catch  me/'  said  he,  as  he 
sprung  into  the  saddle. 

"  Give  up  dat  pferd  Tausend  sacrements 
donner  un  blitzen,''  swore  a  huge  square-shoul- 
dered Hessian,  as  he  rode  at  Shane.  But  Shane 
had  not  dropped  his  pike,  and  never  did  lancer 
make  a  better  thrust  than  Shane  did,  when 
with  his  clumsy  pike,  he  unhorsed  the  bold 
dragoon,  and  catching  his  antagonist's  horse 
by  the  rein,  galloped  off  with  him  to  one  of  the 
flying  pikemen,  who  speedily  mounted,  and 
followed  Shane  to  the  brow  of  the  hill. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


The  sad  ceremony  of  giving  up  arms  having 
been  gone  through,  the  crest-fallen  Humbert 
was  sent  off  to  Lord  Cornwallis ;  and  the  officers 
and  men,  surrounded  by  Lake's  army,  marched 
toward  Granard.  Meantime  the  slaughter  of 
the  hapless  Irish  was  dreadful;  in  vain  they 
threw  away  their  arms  and  fell  upon  their 
knees ;  they  were  cut  down,  and  shot,  without 
mercy.  And  several  corps  of  yeomanry  cavalry, 
which  had  followed  in  the  wake  of  Cornwallis, 
soon   made   their   appearance  in  the  field.     I 
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soon  recognised  the  leader  of  one  of  those  corps, 
Glin  Dellon,  and  his  redoubted  troop  of  Cos- 
sacks were  not  backward  in  the  work  of  death. 
We  were  frequently  assured  that  we  should  be 
protected  by  Lake  and  his  officers,  as  they  rode 
along  the  ranks ;  but  every  corps  of  yeomanry 
that  rode  up  to  us  seemed  inclined  to  sheath 
their  maiden  swords  in  Frenchmen. 

Glin  Dellon  and  several  yeomanry  captains, 
having  returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  fugi- 
tives, betook  themselves  to  the  examination  of 
the  prisoners,  riding  quietly  through  our  ranks. 
Captain  Tone  and  Teeling  were  recognised  by 
them,  and  taken  from  the  ranks  as  rebels ;  Lake 
soon  recognised  Teeling  as  the  bearer  of  the  flag 
of  truce  at  Castlebar ;  and  so  far  successful,  the 
yeomen  continued  their  search,  narrowly  ex- 
amining every  countenance  and  asking  ques- 
tions. Suddenly  Glin  Dellon  declared  he  had 
recognised  a  rebel  in  French  uniform.  "  Come 
out,  Eustace  Oakleigh,"  said  he,  addressing 
himself  to  me,  "  in  spite  of  your  fine  huzzar's 
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jacket  and  cap,  I  have  reason  to  know  your 
sweet  face. 

"  Restez  tranquille  Le  Roc/'  said  one  of  my 
comrades  in  a  loud  voice. 

"  Come  sir,  it  is  useless  to  deny  your  name/' 
persevered  Glin  Dellon  ;  "  Gentlemen/'  said  he, 
turning  to  the  officers  who  began  to  surround 
him,  "  I  can  swear  to  this  man.5' 

"  Bring  him  to  the  general,  then/'  exclaimed 
the  yeomanry.  Seeing  there  was  no  help  for 
it,  I  embraced  my  comrades,  and  followed  Glin 
Dellon. 

"  I  am  sorry  this  task  devolved  upon  me," 
said  he,  "  but  every  loyal  man  must  do  his  duty. 
You  think  I  am  actuated  by  vindictive  motives, 
Mr.  Oakleigh,  but  I  assure  you  my  heart  bleeds 
to  see  an  old  friend,  the  relative  of  my  late  re- 
spected friend  Sir  Carnaby  Rohan,  reduced  to 
such  an  awful  state/' 

I  declined  entering  into  any  conversation 
with  my  captor,  and  in  a  short  time  we  ap- 
proached  General  Lake  and  his  staff.     They 
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had  just  tried  some  Irish  officers  at  the  drum 
head,  and  sentenced  them  to  be  hanged  imme- 
diately, when  Dellon  informed  General  Lake  he 
had  taken  another  rebel  in  the  French  ranks. 

"  What  is  his  rank  ?"  enquired  Lake,  hastily. 

"  I  believe  he  is  only  a  private  huzzar,"  re- 
plied Dellon,  touching  his  cap. 

"  Oh  hang  him,  or  shoot  him  on  the  spot/5 
replied  the  general,  "  we  have  French  commis- 
sions enough  to  examine  and  decide  on  without 
listening  to  every  traitor's  story."  I  looked  at 
the  dry  immoveable  face  of  the  little  general  as 
he  pronounced  my  sentence,  but  felt  every 
nerve  in  my  body  thrill  when  a  grey-headed 
officer,  belonging  to  the  staff  of  Cornwallis,  ex- 
claimed, "  General  Lake,  suffer  me  to  observe 
that  in  my  humble  opinion  blood  enough  has 
been  spilt  this  day  ;  the  prisoner  is  a  soldier  and 
a  subject;  we  should  give  him  a  fair  trial/* 

"  Poh,  poh  !  if  we  listened  to  Colonel  Trevor- 
dale  very  little  blood  would  have  been  shed,  and 
many  a  rebel  have  escaped  scot  free,5'  exclaimed 
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the  general,  "  but,  since  the  colonel  wishes  it, 
gentlemen,  have  the  goodness  to  listen  to  the 
prisoner's  case." 

"  I  am  of  your  way  of  thinking,  general," 
said  a  general  officer  to  Lake ;  "  I  think  our 
time  might  be  better  employed  just  now." 

"We  are  of  the  same  opinion,"  echoed 
several  old  officers  of  rank. 

"  Forward  then,  gentlemen  let  us  mount  and 
make  the  best  use  of  our  time,"  exclaimed  Lake. 

"  And  is  this  unfortunate  young  man  to  be 
butchered  in  cold  blood,"  exclaimed  Colonel 
Trevordale. 

"  There,  there,  listen  to  him  again.  Taylor 
do  you  and  Hutchinson  and  some  of  your 
officers  form  a  court  at  the  drum  head,"  said 
Lake,  reining  in  his  horse,  "  let  Trevordale  be 
the  advocate,  if  he  likes."  Here  an  aide  gal- 
loped up,  and  handed  Lake  a  dispatch  from 
Cornwallis ;  Lake  read  it,  dismounted  and  ob- 
served, "We  must  all  move  together,  gentle- 
men ;  let  us  therefore  dispatch  this  affair,  and 
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push  forward.  The  French  are  said  to  have 
made  another  descent  in  the  north,  and  we  have 
no  time  to  lose." 

A.  court,  of  which  Lake  was  president,  con- 
sisting of  several  officers  of  rank,  was  quickly 
formed,  and  a  crowd  of  yeomanry  and  militia 
officers  stood  round  the  circle,  which  the  Ser- 
jeants with  their  long  halberts  and  numerous 
orderlies  preserved.  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  court  had  seated  themselves  on  ammunition 
boxes,  and  another  with  pen  and  ink  took  notes 
on  a  drum  head. 

"  Bring  forward  the  prisoner,"  said  the 
president. 

"This  is  the  prisoner,"  said  Dellon,  laying 
his  hand  upon  my  shoulder;  "I  have  identified 
him  in  the  ranks  of  the  French  prisoners." 

"You  had  better  wait  till  the  court  requires 
your  evidence  Captain  Dellon,"  said  the  officer 
who  acted  as  judge  advocate,  (in  whom  I  soon 
recognised  the  traitor  Ralph  Brasfort)  repress- 
ing the  captain's  forward  zeal.     The  president 
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and  members  conferred  together  in  an  under 
tone,  Glin  Dellon  was  called  aside  by  the 
advocate,  who  took  some  notes,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  thus  addressed  me,  "  Eustace 
Oakleigh,  this  court  has  been  assembled  to  try 
whether  you  have  or  have  not  acted  traitorously 
and  levied  war  against  his  majesty,  to  whom  as  a 
natural  born  subject  you  owed  all  allegiance. 
Have  you  any  thing  to  say  why  you  should  not 
die  the  death  of  a  traitor ;  guilty,  or  not  guilty  ?  " 
I  had  little  to  say  in  reply  to  the  advocate, 
and  merely  observed  I  had  entered  the  French 
army  in  France,  where  I  had  served  some  time, 
had  merely  obeyed  my  officers,  I  considered 
myself  a  French  soldier,  and  desired  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  rest  of  the 
French  prisoners ."  Glin  Dellon  was  now  call- 
ed forward :  he  said  he  had  known  the  prisoner 
intimately  ;  nay,  he  blushed  to  say,  he  had  even 
entertained  him  at  his  own  table  at  Castle 
Dellon,  where,  said  he,  "  I  remember  he 
broached   some   of  his  republican  sentiments , 
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quarrelled  with  some  loyal  yeomen,  and  dis- 
turbed the  harmony  of  my  friends.  Afterwards 
he  aided,  abetted  and  covered  the  retreat  of 
a  notorious,  rebel  leader  who  has  since  forfeited 
his  life,  and  of  whom  I  shall  say  but  little,  as  I 
respect  his  high  connexions.5'  Here  the  presi- 
dent requested  Glin  Dellon  to  confine  himself 
to  his  evidence.  "The  prisoner,"  continued 
Dellon,  "  at  a  later  period  identified  himself 
with  the  United  Irishmen,  abandoned  the  house 
of  his  respected  relative  Sir  Carnaby  Rohan, 
whose  life  he  helped  to  shorten  by  his  miscon- 
duct, and  finally  brought  down  his  grey  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave." 

"  Captain  Dellon,  again  I  must  interrupt 
you/'  said  the  president. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  my  lord,  and  request  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  court,"  said  Dellon,  looking 
round  for  approbation ;  "  but  I  appeal  to 
Colonel  Trevordale — he  knows  I  am  speaking 
the  truth/' 

"  Since    you    have    called    on    me,"     said 
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Colonel  Trevordale,  looking  fiercely  upon  Dellon, 
"  with  the  permission  of  the  court,  I  will 
reply." 

(( Certainly,  colonel,"  replied  the  president. 
But  the  advocate  interfered  ;  he  begged  the  court 
would  hear  Captain  Dellon's  evidence,  and  then 
hear  what  Colonel  Trevordale  or  the  prisoner 
could  say  in  extenuation. 

"I  have  done/5  said  Dellon;  "all  I  have  to 
say  is,  that  the  prisoner  before  your  lordship  is 
Eustace  Oakleigh ;  let  Colonel  Trevordale  deny 
that  if  he  chooses." 

Willing  to  save  the  colonel  any  pain,  I  ac- 
knowledged I  had  changed  my  name  to  Le  Roc 
when  I  entered  the  French  service,  and  at  that 
time  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  invading  the 
British  dominions. 

"This  terminates  our  case,"  said  Brasfort, 
rolling  up  some  paper  and  offering  snuff  to 
an  officer  who  stood  beside  him.  Colonel 
Trevordale  advanced,  and  remained  motionless 
before  me  for  some  time,  while  he  endeavoured 
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to  control  his  feelings  he  addressed  the  court. 
He  told  them  he  had  known  me  intimately  and 
was  fully  convinced  *that  I  was  reduced  to  my 
present  state  by  a  train  of  misfortunes  to  which 
I  was  not  accessary.     He  differed  with  Captain 
Dellon  respecting  my  opinions,  of  the  loyalty 
of  which  he  was  convinced.     I  had  long  solicited 
a  commission  in  the  British  army  in  vain,  and 
had   accidentally  become  acquainted  with  the 
unfortunate    soldier   and    chief,    whose    name 
Dellon   had   so    delicately   repressed,   and    for 
which  he  gave  him  credit ;  he  was  sorry  to  say 
that   my  relative   had   treated  me   with  much 
harshness,  and  had  acknowledged  the  fact  on 
his  death-bed  to  him  with  tears  in   his  eyes. 
"  The  young  man  was  thrown  upon  the  world 
an  orphan,  gentlemen/5  continued  the  colonel 
warmly,  "  he  was  forced  to  fly  from  his  coun- 
try ;  he  entered  the  French  service,  it  appears 
— I  cannot  say — wisely ;  but  there  is  a  broad 
line  to  be  drawn  between  the  Irish  refugee,  who 
has  goaded  on  the   French  to  undertake  this 
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expedition,  and  the  stranger  serving  as  a  com- 
mon soldier  in  the  French  army.  The  one 
may  have  a  commission  to  shew,  which  he  might 
have  resigned ;  but  the  other  was  a  mere  tool 
in  the  hands  of  his  masters;  he  might  have 
followed  the  French  standard  more  willingly  to 
Egypt  than  to  Ireland ;  but  he  had  no  choice." 
The  colonel  paused,  large  drops  ran  down  his 
cheeks,  and  more  than  one  of  the  hardened  men 
around  were  likewise  affected. 

"  Prisoner,  if  you  have  any  thing  further  to 
say  we  will  hear  you,"  said  the  president. 

I  thanked  him,  assured  him  my  honoured 
friend  had  already  said  more  in  my  defence  than 
I  desired :  fate  was  uncontrollable.  I  thanked  the 
court  for  their  patience,  and  declined  making 
any  further  observation.  A  few  nods  and 
whispers  were  exchanged  between  the  members 
of  the  court,  and  the  president,  who  having 
charned  his  voice  and  gone  through  the  cere- 
mony of  blowing  his  nose  to  convince  the 
spectators  how  much  he  was  affected,  thus  ad- 
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dressed  me  : — u  Eustace  Oakleigh,  the  voices  of 
the  members  having  been  duly  collected,  you  are 
found  guilty  of  having  acted  traitorously,  and 
levied  war  against  his  majesty,  &c. ;  and  it  now 
remains  for  me  to  pronounce  the  last  sentence 
upon  you"  here  the  president  "  pronounced 
the  awful  sentence,"  paused,  and  then  con- 
tinued— "  but  at  the  instance  of  a  brave  officer, 
the  court,  being  indulgent  to  the  son  of  an  officer, 
have  resolved  to  forward  the  finding  and  sentence 
to  the  lord  lieutenant  for  his  approval ;  and,  till 
such  time  as  his  excellency's  pleasure  be  known, 
prepare  to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor." 

The  court  rose,  and  an  express  was  imme- 
diately dispatched  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  who 
was  already  only  six  miles  distant ;  Colonel 
Trevordale  also  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
away  at  full  gallop.  Meantime  Dellon  re- 
quested that  he  might  be  permitted  to  guard 
the  prisoner.  I  was  removed  under  his  charge 
to  a  wretched  hovel  by  the  road  side ;  I  felt 
g  2 
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assured  that  my  doom  was  sealed,  and  re- 
quested  Dellon  to  let  me  have  writing  mate- 
rials. 

<c  Better  fall  to  your  prayers,  my  good  fellow," 
was  the  captain's  reply.  One  of  his  yeomen, 
a  farmer,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  com- 
plied with  my  request.  He  procured  me  some 
coarse  sheets  of  paper, — quill  was  found  in  the 
hovel,  and  some  gunpowder  quickly  turned 
into  writing  fluid  in  a  broken  egg  cup.  I  wrote 
a  few  lines,  almost  mechanically,  to  Colonel 
Trevordale,  thanking  him  for  his  kindness, 
begged  he  would  accept  of  the  money  which  Sir 
Carnaby  Rohan  had  left  in  his  hands.  I  also 
attempted  to  write  to  Blanche,  but  having  vainly 
attempted  to  collect  my  thoughts  and  fitting 
words,  I  merely  wrote  one  word  farewell ;  and, 
putting  both  in  an  envelope,  I  waited  anxiously 
for  the  express.  All  the  startling  events  of  the 
morning,  the  surrender  of  the  French,  my  re- 
cognition in  the  ranks,  trial,  and  condemnation 
to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor, — crowded  upon  me 
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in  such  rapid  succession  that  I  almost  doubted 
their  reality.  A  death  like  stupor  hung  over 
me ;  but  I  was  soon  roused  from  this  passive 
and  lethargic  state  by  the  voice  of  Ralph  Bras- 
fort,  who  was  speaking  to  Dellon  at  the  door  of 
the  hut. 

. "  Do  you  think  it  is  a  confession  he  is 
writing,"  said  Brasfort;  "because,  if  it  is,  it 
would  be  as  well  for  us  to  read  it  before  it  is 
forwarded  to  head  quarters." 

"  I  don't  know  what  he  is  writing,"  said 
Dellon,  doggedly. 

u  I  think  he  recognised  me,"  said  Brasfort, 
"  and  perhaps  he  may  say  something  against 
me/' 

"  I  don't  think  any  man  can  say  any  thing 
more  against  Ralph  Brasfort,"  said  Dellon. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  dear  Dellon ;  I 
have  done  my  duty,  I  flatter  myself,"  said 
Brasfort. 

"  And  perhaps  more  than  your  duty  too," 
said  Dellon,  who  never  liked  Brasfort  since  the 
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night  he  was  ejected  from  his  table  at  Castle 
Dellon. 

"Aye,  aye,  few  men  would  have  had  nerve 
to  have  put  themselves  into  the  deadly  noose,'' 
said  Brasfort,  "  few  men  would  have  hazarded 
life  and — " 

"  And  honour,"  rudely  interrupted  Dellon. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir,"  said  Brasfort, 
angrily. 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,'5  said  Dellon ;  "  you 
had  no  business  thrusting  yourself  on  that  court 
martial  interrupting  me,  and — " 

"You're  a  fool,  Dellon,"  interrupted  Bras- 
fort. 

"And  you're  a  knave,"  retorted  Dellon. 

"  I  must  have  instant  satisfaction  for  this,'' 
exclaimed  Brasfort. 

"  Go  and  fight  with  rebels  and  traitors,  per- 
jurers and  blackguards  then,"  said  Dellon, 
1 '  you  are  quite  beneath  the  notice  of  a  gentle- 
man." 

"You  shall  answer  for  this  before  a  court 
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martial/'  said  Brasfort.  "  However  I  have  done 
with  you  for  the  present;  there  stand  aside,  I 
must  speak  to  the  prisoner." 

"  And  I  will  not  permit  you  to  speak  to  the 
prisoner/5  said  Dellon  ;  "  go  your  ways,  Ralph 
Brasfort;  I  know  you  of  old." 

"  This  fellow's  insolence  is  insufferable/'  said 
Brasfort ;  "  I  have  authority  to  examine  pri- 
soners/' said  he,  "  I  have  been  sent  down  from 
Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  as  much 
information  as  possible." 

"  Go  back  again,  then,"  said  Dellon  ;  "  you 
must  not  tamper  with  my  prisoner." 

"Tamper!  tamper!"  exclaimed  Brasfort, 
"  I'll  remember  all  this  Mr.  Dellon."  And  here 
the  dispute  was  terminated  by  the  arrival  of 
Colonel  Trevordale.  He  had  ridden  hard  ;  his 
horse  was  covered  with  foam,  and  the  worthy 
man  was  greatly  excited.  He  brought  an  order 
from  Cornwallis,  granting  a  reprieve  till  sun- 
rise: he  rode  away  without  seeing  me,  and  I 
could  not  give  him  the  letter  I  had  written. 
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Dellon  soon  entered  the  hut,  and  desired  me  to 
follow  him,  saying  that  as  the  execution  was  to  take 
place  at  Mohill,  he  would  march  to  the  vicinity 
of  that  village,  and  get  his  men  under  cover  for 
the  night.  Mounted  behind  my  old  antagonist 
Droughtnot,  and  surrounded  by  the  triumphant 
Cossacks,  I  was  carried  across  the  country  to  a 
small  farmhouse  within  a  mile  of  head  quar- 
ters ;  in  fact  it  was  the  only  house  or  cabin  in 
the  neighbourhood  which  was  not  filled  with 
military.  The  house  had  been  abandoned  by 
its  tenants,  and  afterwards  broken  open  by 
some  of  the  victorious  army,  who  had  wreaked 
their  vengeance  upon  the  furniture,  door,  and 
windows,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
set  fire  to  the  roof  before  they  departed.  The 
house  was  divided  as  usual  into  three  apart- 
ments, the  first  and  largest  being  the  kitchen, 
and  a  small  room  partitioned  off"  at  either  end ; 
into  one  of  these  damp  and  gloomy  chambers  I 
was  presently  conducted.  A  broken  bedstead 
served  for  a  seat  and  the  yeomen  having  cob- 
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bled  up  a  chair,  one  of  the  Cossacks  sat  with 
me,  turn  about — fearing  that  I  should  make  my 
escape  through  a  window,  not  big  enough  for  a 
good  sized  cat  to  work  through.  The  rest  of 
the  yeoman  lighted  a  large  fire  in  the  kitchen, 
dug  some  potatoes  in  the  garden,  killed  an  old 
.  goat  which  they  found  browsing  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  and  waxed  merry  at  the 
expence  of  the  poor  people,  who  doubtless  were 
wandering  homeless  upon  the  hill  side. 

"That  is  the  tenth  head  I  cut  off  to-day," 
said  Droughtnot,  as  he  dashed  the  goat's  head 
against  the  wall,  having  severed  it  from  the 
body  of  the  wretched  animal  with  his  sword ; 
••'  nine  rebels  and  a  lad  with  horns,"  continued 
he ;  "  come,  that's  not  a  bad  day's  work." 

"Don't  count  the  boys.  Bob,"  said  Rams- 
head. 

"  And  why  not  the  vipers  ?  had'nt  they 
pikes  ? "  said  Droughtnot. 

"  What  signifies  all  the  harm  they  could  have 
done  with  them,"  replied  Ramshead. 
G  5 
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"They  could  have  been  more  mischievous 
with  the  weapons  than  the  old  man  you  shot 
on  the  turf  clamp  this  morning,"  retorted 
Droughtnot,  fe  that  poor  old  vagabond  had  no 
weapons  in  his  hands,  and"  I  hallooed  at  you 
not  to  fire  again  ! " 

"  But  he  was  such  a  tempting  shot,  with  his 
bald  pate*  peeping  over  the  top  of  the  clamp, 
that  I  could  not  resist,  Bob,"  said  Ramshead, 
bursting  into  loud  laughter. 

"  I  cut  down  four  men  dressed  in  blue  French 
uniforms/5  said  one  of  the  yeomanry. 

"  Aye,  aye,  easy  enough  to  cut  down  men  on 
their  knees,  begging  for  quarter,'5  said  another ; 
"  but  I  had  more  to  do  than  any  of  you,  when 
I  pursued  the  long  fellow  with  a  wounded  man 
on  his  back.  I  overtook  him  on  the  brink  of  a 
bog,  and  not  liking  to  waste  a  charge  on  him, 
I  slashed  at  him  with  my  sword,  and  he  threw 
up  his  arms  so  fast  and  caught  hold  of  the  blade 
so  often  that  I  was  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour 
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hacking  him  to  pieces,  and  afterwards  putting 
the  man  without  the  leg  out  of  pain.55 

"  Is  the  prisoner  to  be  hanged  or  shot  ?'' 
enquired  another  yeoman. 

"  Hanged,  liked  a  dog,"  was  the  reply. 

<(  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  replied  the  querist ; 
"for  I  owe  him  a  brace  of  balls  ever  since  the 
night  he  led  on  the  attack  upon  us  at  the 
Inchamore." 

I  shuddered  as  I  listened  to  these  blood- 
thirsty fellows,  boasting  of  their  deeds,  and  dis- 
turbing my  last  meditations  with  their  untimely 
jests. 

The  evening  was  far  advanced  when  the  sen- 
tinels without  challenged  some  person  approach- 
ing the  house.  "  A  friend,5*  was  the  answer. 
u  Advance,  friend,  and  let  us  get  a  squint  at 
your  ugly  phiz,55  was  the  unsoldierly  reply  of 
the  sentinel,  who  soon  dropped  his  voice  into 
an  obsequious  whine ;  "  beg  pardon,  reverend 
sir,  I  did  not  know  you  in  the  dark.55  "  The 
reverend  Mr.  Wardour,55  said  the  serjeant5  as  he 
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threw  open  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  I 
was  confined.  (t  Come,  turn  out,  Brabson," 
continued  the  serjeant :  "  we  may  trust  Mr. 
Wardour  alone  with  the  prisoner." 

Edwin  Wardour  was  one  of  those  distant  se- 
rious young  men  with  whom  even  their  admirers 
find  it  difficult  to  become  intimately  acquainted. 
Endowed  with  talents  of  a  superior  order,  with 
a  well  stored  mind,  handsome  and  intelligent 
countenance,  he  would  have  been  an  ornament 
to  any  society.  He  had  given  up  the  curacy  of 
the  parish  of  Rohan  Abbey,  and  accepted 
another  in  this  wild  and  out-of-the-way  part  of 
the  country  without  assigning  any  reason ;  and 
thus  left  an  admiring  congregation  and  circle  of 
friends  somewhat  abruptly,  soon  after  my  ar- 
rival in  the  country.  I  was  but  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  not  knowing  the  man, 
thought  he  was  proud,  cold,  and  supercilious  ; 
but  when  he  was  gone  I  frequently  heard  the 
Trevordales  speak  of  him  in  the  highest  terms — 
the  colonel  lamenting  that  such  a  fine  young 
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man  should  be  thrown  away  in  the  wilds  of 
Mayo,  and  Blanche  frequently  rallying  Grace 
Merton  upon  her  pensive  mood  since  the  hand- 
some curate's  departure.  I  had  risen  to  receive 
my  visitor,  and  was  not  prepared  to  receive  a 
fraternal  embrace  from  a  man  with  whom  I  was 
so  slightly  acquainted;  but  the  tears  which 
bedewed  his  cheeks  convinced  me  of  his  sin- 
cerity. He  told  me  he  had  heard  of  my  con- 
demnation at  a  late  hour,  and  had  hastened  to 
the  hut  in  which  Colonel  Trevordaie  had  left  me ; 
but,  not  finding  any  person  who  could  say 
whither  I  had  been  conducted,  he  had  lost  much 
time  visiting  different  farmhouses  before  he  dis- 
covered the  right  one.  He  had  left  the  colonel  , 
his  daughter,  and  niece,  at  his  glebe  house. 
He  said  the  colonel  had  been  three  times  with 
Cornwallis,  who  refused  to  grant  a  further  re- 
prieve ;  he  begged  of  me  to  give  up  all  worldly 
thoughts,  and  "  let  us  commune  and  pray  to- 
gether," said  he,  "for  even  at  the  eleventh  hour 
there  is  hope,"  And  here  this  excellent  young 
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man  was  interrupted  by  the  loud  and  indecent 
laughter  of  the  yeomen  in  the  next  apartment; 
they  had  procured  some  whiskey  from  Mohill, 
and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  awful  situa- 
tion of  their  fellow  being.  "  It  is  useless  to 
remonstrate  with  those  men,3'  said  W  ardour, 
rising,  "  but  I  will  instantly  repair  to  the  glebe, 
and  inform  Colonel  Trevordale  of  their  unseemly 
conduct.  I  doubt  not  but  he  has  sufficient 
authority  to  have  the  guard  relieved." 

"  Here  is  a  letter,55  said  I,  "  which  I  request 
you  will  deliver  to  my  requested  friend  Colonel 
Trevordale.  There  is  another  to  whom  I  would 
have  written/'  I  paused ;  and  Wardour  grasped 
my  hand. 

"I  know  it,  I  know  it  all,"  said  he,  "you 
have  loved  Blanche  Trevordale.'' 

"  Loved  her,"  I  replied ;  "  in  all  the  perils 
and  dangers  of  my  chequered  existence  her 
name  has  been  on  my  lips  and  her  image  en- 
shrined in  this  agonised  heart  from  the  first 
moment  I  saw  the  light  of  her  smile  till  this 
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last  hour  of  darkness  before  eternity.  But 
mine  has  been  a  vain,  a  hopeless  love, — a  flame 
consuming  the  oil  of  life  unheeded  and  un- 
known." 

"  She  has  thrown  herself  at  the  feet  of  Corn- 
wallis,  begged  your  life,  and  been  rejected," 
saidWardour;  "  I  was  not  present,  but  -  Grace 
says  her  conduct  was  dignified  and  womanly 
the  while,  and  the  man  must  have  had  a  stony 
heart  to  resist  such  an  appeal."  This  commu- 
nication completed  my  misery.  "  Why  should 
Blanche  have  bent  before  the  tyrant?"  I  ex- 
claimed hastily. 

"  Ah,  you  know  not  what  trials  woman's  love 
will  support  her  through,"  said  Wardour. 

"  Loved  by  Blanche  ! "  I  exclaimed ;  <faml 
thus  blessed,  and  such  a  time." 

i(  Fear  not  for  her  welfare,"  said  Wardour; 
"  I  will  be  as  a  brother  to  her  :  this  war  has 
been  fatal  to  many,  and  strange  to  say  it  has 
brought  a  messenger  of  peace  to  my  desolate 
abode   in   the  widerness.     I   have   long   loved 
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Grace  Merton  ;  but  my  poverty  forbade  me  to 
indulge  the  vain  hope  of  aspiring  to  her  hand. 
I  therefore  resigned  my  curacy,  and  accepted 
this  charge  in  the  wilds,  little  dreaming  that  my 
Grace  would  seek  shelter  under  my  roof.  I 
find  she  has  not  forgotten  me  and  may  venture 
to  say  she  will  make  me  the  happiest,  of  men." 

I  congratulated  Wardour.  He  pressed  my 
hand  and  left  the  room,  promising  to  return 
and  pass  the  remainder  of  the  night  with  me. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


"  Now  the  parson's  gone,  I'll  take  his  placed 
said  Ramshead,  entering  my  prison  ;  and  seat- 
ing himself  upon  a  chair,  he  began  to  smoke  a 
short  pipe,  and  annoy  me  with  his  questions. 
"  Why  did'nt  you  take  a  commission,  Master 
Oakleigh  ?  well,  if  I  had  been  in  your  shoes,  I 
wrould  have  behaved  decent ;  but  to  'list  for  a 
common  soldier  was  beneath  a  gentleman  ;  and 
besides,  if  you  had  a  French  commission  to 
show,  you  might  have  been  shot  instead  of 
hung  j  for  after  all  hanging  is  a  poor  death." 
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"Who  goes  there?"  bawled  the  sentinel, — 
"  one,  two,  three; — speak,  or  I'll  tire  V9 

"  Friends,  friends,"  was'the  reply. 

"  Halloo,  boys!"  cried  the  sentinel  to  the 
yeomen  in  the  cabin ;  "  here  come  the  girls." 

"  Welcome,  my  darlings." 

"  Keep  off,  Sir,"  said  a  hoarse  voice. 

"  Who  the  devil,  are  you  ?M  exclaimed  seve- 
ral of  the  yeomen. 

"  Colonel  Trevordale's  orderly,"  was  the  an- 
swer :  "  let  those  ladies  see  the  prisoner  imme- 
diately." 

"  Stand  aside,  friend,"  said  one  of  the  yeo- 
men to  the  orderly  ;  "  enter  ladies." 

"  Proud  to  see  you,  Miss  Trevordale,"  said 
Bob  Droughtnot,  ushering  Blanche  Trevordale 
into  my  prison,  "  walk  this  way,  this  way, 
young  ladies :  never  fear,  we  are  all  loyal  men, 
except — a-hem!  Rrmshead,  go  out,  Fll  mind 
the  door,"  continued  Droughtnot,  and  then 
added,  in  a  coarse  whisper  as  he  left  the  room, 
"  Fll  not  be  a  spoil  sport,  Master  Oakleigh." 
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I  could  hardly  believe  my  senses.  Yes! 
Blanche  Trevordale  was  in  my  arms !  Grace 
Merton  preserved  her  presence  of  mind  :  she 
begged  Blanche  to  be  calm,  then  laying  her 
hand  upon  my  shoulder,  whispered,  u  where 
is  your  resolution?  you  should  not  give  way 
while  there  is  hope"  I  turned  to  her;  she 
made  a  sign,  and  pointed  to  the  door. 

"  It's  worth  a  trial/'  said  she. 

"  Why  all  this  secrecy,  my  dear  Grace  ?" 
said  I ;  "  speak  at  once." 

"  We  must  dress  you  first,"  said  she;  "just 
permit  me  to  transfer  this  stock  from  your 
neck  to  mine.  Off  with  your  jacket — that  will 
do.  Here,  put  on  this  gown,"  said  she,  pro- 
ducing one  from  a  small  basket,  which  con- 
tained some  provisions :  "  my  bonnet  is  a 
little  too  small  for  you,  but  no  matter,  keep  the 
strings  well  tied  ; — the  cloak  is  not  long  enough, 
but  stoop  as  much  as  possible."  With  surprise 
and  amazement  I  had  passively  obeyed  Grace 
Merton,    and    suffered  myself  to    be    dressed 
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in  woman's  gear.  But  the  moment  I  saw 
Grace  put  on  my  jacket,  and  chaco,  and  roll 
my  cloak  round  her  a  la  militaire,  I  declared  I 
could  never  think  of  leaving  her  to  bear  the 
violence  of  the  yeomen's  anger  and  dis- 
appointment. 

"  But  your  life  —  your  life  —  is  at  stake," 
whispered  Blanche,  with  clasped  hands.  It  was 
enough,  I  could  not  resist  such  an  entreaty. 

"And  besides,"  said  Blanche,  "we  expected 
to  have  found  Edwin  Wardour  here.  Cer- 
tainly he  promised  to  visit  you,  and  will  not 
fail  to  come." 

"  He  has  been  here  already ,"  said  I,  "  and 
promised  to  return." 

"  Lose  no  time,  then/'  said  Grace :  "  for 
as  much  as  he  may  wish  to  save  your  life,  I 
know  he  would  hesitate."  "  Let  us  go,  let  us 
go,"  said  Blanche,  "  and  dear,  dear  Grace,  may 
heaven  protect  you,"  said  the  girl,  fondly  em- 
bracing her  cousin,  who,  being  seated  on  the 
chair   began    rocking    herself  backwards    and 
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forwards  as  if  suffering  from  an  agony  of  grief. 
At  the  moment,  the  door  was  opened,  and 
Droughtnot  fastened  another  rushlight  against 
the  wall,  observing,  as  he  passed  Grace  Merton, 
u  courage,  man,  make  up  to  the  fine  girls.'5 

Being  satisfied  that  the  disguise  was  com- 
plete, Blanche  opened  the  door ;  I  followed 
stooping  as  much  as  "I  could,  and  holding  a 
handkerchief  to  my  face. 

"  Don't  take  it  so  much  to  heart,  Miss  Mer- 
ton," said  Droughtnot,  as  I  entered  the  kitchen 
filled  with  yeomen,  some  snoring  by  the  fire, 
others  drinking  whiskey  and  smoking,  and  the 
rest  cleaning  their  arms  and  accoutrements. 

"  May  be  the  ladies  would  take  an  air  of  the 
fire,'J  said  Ramshead,  stirring  up  the  blazing 
turf  with  his  foot.  Blanche  quickly  declined 
this  unwelcome  invitation  and  tremblingly 
crossed  the  threshhold  into  the  open  air.  I 
followed  her  as  lightly  as  I  could :  the  sentinel 
touching  his  hat,  we  walked  on,  and  the  orderly 
followed  us  at  a  respectful  distance.   The  glebe 
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house  to  which  I  presumed  Blanche  intended 
to  return  was  at  least  half  a  mile  from  the  farm- 
house from  which  we  had  just  escaped,  and  avoid- 
ing the  road  we  crossed  some  fields  and  broken 
ground.  Blanche  still  trembled  violently,  and 
as  I  whispered  words  of  encouragement  in  her 
ear,  I  felt  her  heart  beat  high,  against  my  arm. 
While  I  was  speaking  she  put  her  hand  upon 
my  lips,  and  pointed  at  some  bushes  at  the  base 
of  a  small  round  hill  or  fort,  which  lay  before 
us.  I  could  not  perceive  anything  to  cause 
the  least  uneasiness,  but  Blanche  putting  her 
hand  firmly  on  my  arm,  stood  still.  The 
moon  had  risen  over  the  grey  cold  hills,  it  was 
a  beautiful  night,  the  wind,  which  had  blown  in 
wild  gusts  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  now 
died  away.  A  solitary  trumpet  call  wailing 
ever  and  anon  in  the  direction  of  the  camp,  the 
faint  whistles  of  the  curlew,  and  murmuring  of 
the  Shannon,  were  the  only  sounds  which  fell 
upon  my  ear. 

"  I  feel  the  ground  trembling  under  my  feet," 
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said  Blanche,  "and  look  there/5  said  she,  point- 
ing at  the  fort  again,  from  which  a  stream  of 
yellow  light  flashed  forth  and  vanished  again, 
while  the  dark  form  of  a  man  rose  on  the  fort 
before  us.  The  orderly,  a  sedate  old  soldier, 
who  had  served  under  Colonel  Trevordale  on 
the  continent,  gradually  approached  us ;  he  said, 
he  saw  nothing  to  alarm  us  in  a  paltry  Dane's 
fort ;  but  the  moment  the  light  flashed  up,  he 
fell  upon  his  knees,  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  invoked  several  saints  to  protect 
him.  "  Let  us  return,  let  us  fly,5'  said  Blanche, 
clinging  to  my  arm.  "  The  man  may  not  be 
hostile  to  us,'5  said  I,  as  we  turned  aside  to 
avoid  the  fort. 

"  Ladies,  dear,  don't  leave  me,"  said  the  old 
orderly,  catching  hold  of  my  cloak,  "  here 
come  the  ghosts  of  the  Danes."  "  What  do  you 
mean  ? "  said  I,  endeavouring  to  disengage 
myself  from  his  grasp. 

"  Stand  Dioul  sassenagh,"  cried  the  man  on 
the    fort   rushing   toward   us,   while   five   men 
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armed  with  guns  rushed  toward  us  from  each 
side  of  the  fort.  The  orderly  now  sprang  up 
and  drew  his  sword,  but  it  was  too  late  to  think 
of  resistance,  we  were  surrounded  by  a  body  of 
armed  men.  I  clasped  Blanche  to  my  side, 
and  perceiving  that  one  of  the  men  wore  a 
scapular,  told  him  we  were  friends. 

"  Friends  !"  echoed  one  of  the  men. 

"  And  is  this  a  friend  ?  "  said  another,  as  he 
disarmed  the  soldier ;  "  blindfold  them,  and  let 
us  have  even  this  revenge."  It  was  useless  to 
resist,  our  shawls  were  tied  over  our  eyes  and 
we  were  forced  to  kneel;  still  I  supported 
Blanche  with  one  arm. 

"  Do  penance  now,  walk  forward  on  your 
knees,'5  said  one  of  our  captors ;  "  the  pikes  are 
behind  you,'5  said  he.  Knowing  we  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  some  desperate  men  who  had 
escaped  from  the  slaughter  at  Ballinamuck,  we 
obeyed— suddenly  I  found  we  were  at  the  mouth 
of  a  cave,  the  low  roof  of  which  touched  my  head. 

"  Stoop,  and  go  on/'  said  a  voice  behind  me ; 
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my  blood  ran  cold.  What  could  be  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this  ?  would  it  not  be  better  to  die  at 
once  in  defence  of  the  girl  who  had  risked  her 
life  to  save  me  ? 

"  Go  on,  on  with  you ! "  exclaimed  several 
voices,  and  I  was  almost  pushed  on  my  face 
into  a  narrow  underground  passage.  Blanche 
still  clung  to  me,  and  I  exerted  myself  to  draw 
her  through  the  dismal  passage  as  gently  as  I 
could;  suddenly  the  passage  became  larger, 
and  immediately  I  was  enabled  to  stand  erect  in 
a  small  flagged  vault  :  once  more  I  raised 
Blanche  in  my  arms. 

i(  Returned  so  soon,"  said  a  deep  toned  voice 
from  the  gloomy  vault  before  us. 

"  Open  the  door,  father,'5  said  one  of  our 
captors  ;  "  we  have  made  some  prisoners." 

"  Gloria  in  excelsus  Domine,"  sung  a  deep 
base  voice  within,  and  a  rudely  fashioned 
door  in  the  end  of  the  cave  was  drawn 
open,  revealing,  to  our  astonished  eyes,  a 
large    flagged    vaulted    apartment,    fitted     up 
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like  a  chapel  with  a  square  rough  stone, 
upon  which  burned  some  wax  candles,  before 
which  knelt  the  wild  and  spectral  figure  of  a 
Capucin  friar;  his  coarse  brown  gown  firmly- 
secured  round  his  waist  with  a  cord,  in  which 
was  stuck  a  long  bright  dagger. 

"  My  prayers  have  been  heard,"  said  the 
man,  whom  I  recognised  as  the  fanatic  father 
Cowley  rising  from  his  knees :  "  we  shall  not 
perish  alone.'*  As  the  men  who  had  captured 
us  entered  this  singular  chapel,  each  man  fell 
upon  his  knees  before  the  altar  and  crossed 
himself  devoutly. 

"  What  pagans  are  ye,''  said  Cowley,  ad- 
vancing fiercely  towards  us,  while  with  his  long 
bony  fingers  he  pointed  to  the  black  cross  and 
small  graven  image  above  the  altar.  "  What 
pagans  are  ye,  who  bow  not  before  the  Sa- 
viour's cross  !  Do  ye  belong  to  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  or  the  Turkish  mosque  ?"  Here 
the  soldier  who  had  also  been  captured  and 
bound,  fell  upon  his  knees  and  begged  his  fife. 
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"  What  dog,  are  you  ?  ha ! "  exclaimed  the 
monk,  recoiling  while  he  bent  his  eyes  upon 
the  kneeling  soldier,  "  ha  !  the  tyrant's  livery  ! 
your  life !  grant  you  your  life  !  to  the  altar 
with  him;  that  thirsty  stone  shall  be  made 
drunk  with  the  heretic's  blood." 

"I  am  a  Catholic,  a  Roman  Catholic,"  ex- 
claimed the  soldier.  "  Reverend  father  have 
mercy  upon  me :  I  am  only  a  poor  soldier,  and 
served  my  master  Colonel  Trevordale." 

"  Howl,  dog  !  howl!"  exclaimed  the  monk— 
"howl,  if  you  will;  but  know  that  none  can 
hear  thee  :  thy  fellow  blood-hounds  may  at  this 
moment  be  over  thy  head,  but  they  dream  not 
who  is  beneath  their  feet.  Catholic  !  you  !  you 
a  Catholic !  a  member  of  our  sanctified  flock  ! 
out  upon  you,  I  spurn  you  from  us !  dog  in  a 
wolfs  skin,  you  shall  never  look  upon  the  sun 
again.  What  harlots  are  these  ?"  said  the 
monk,  rudely  snatching  Blanche's  vail  from 
her  face. 

h  2 
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"  Oh  spare  my  master's  daughter ;  she  is  in- 
deed Colonel  Trevordale's  daughter/' 

"  I  am  rewarded  I  "  exclaimed  the  monk 
clapping  his  hands  with  mad  joy ;  "  the  Virgin 
has  rewarded  me;  she  has  sent  me  a  victim 
whose  blood  shall  in  somewise  atone  for  the 
transgressions  and  the  falling  off  of  the  people, 
and  you  !  who  are  you  ?  V  exclaimed  the 
maniac,  tearing  Grace  Merton's  bonnet  from 
my  head.  "  A  fugitive,'5  I  replied,  "  one  of 
your  fellow  soldiers,  who  was  captured  on 
the  field,  and  condemned  to  suffer  death  in  the 
morning,  but  escaped  in  this  disguise  from  the 
yeomanry." 

"Approach  not  the  altar,"  said  the  monk, 
while  the  men  who  still  knelt  around  stared 
wildly  at  me  while  the  monk  examined  my 
features, — and  exclaimed — "  I  know  this  face. 
I  have  seen  thee  in  the  ranks  of  the  infidel 
French  ;  thou  art  one  of  them  that  deluded  the 
people,  led  them  astray,  and  then    surrendered 
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to  the  tyrants  without  striking  a  blow,  while  the 
blood  of  the  sons  of  Erin  was  shed  like  rain 
upon  the  hills.  Is  this  thy  excuse  ?  and  think 
you  this  story  of  yours  will  melt  a  heart 
hardened  by  the  afflictions  and  steeled  by  the 
persecutions  of  the  French  infidels  and  Xhe 
English  heretics,  who  have  combined  together 
to  overturn  the  only  true  church,  to  drive  us 
once  more  to  pray  in  dark  vaults  and  on  moun- 
tain tops,  in  the  desert  and  in  the  howling 
wilderness  ?  Avaunt,  pollute  not  the  altar  with 
your  cursed  breath  !  "  —he  exclaimed,  as  he 
hurled  me  several  paces  back,  and  stood  glaring 
upon  us  before  the  flickering  tapers.  A  dead 
silence  reigned,  and  even  the  kneeling  rebels 
seemed  amazed  at  the  violence  of  their  leader, 
and  quailed  under  his  fiery  glances  as  he  thus 
addressed  them :  "  Have  I  not  prophesied  all 
this  ?  have  I  not  foretold  all  that  has  come  to 
pass  ?  ye  heard  me  lift  up  my  voice  even  upon 
the  sea-shore.  I  said  it  at  Killala ;  I  pro- 
phesied before  the  palace  of  that  heretic  bishop  : 
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I  lifted  up  my  voice  at  Ballina,  and  I  gave 
warning  at  Castlebar ;  but  they  hearkened  not 
to  me,  they  would  not  put  the  heretics  to 
death,  and  sorrow  and  shame  and  confusion  has 
fallen  upon  their  host,  and  the  wild  sons  of  the 
mountains  have  perished  before  the  swords  of 
the  destroyers.  Here,  even  here,  have  they 
followed  us;  they  have  disguised  themselves 
for  evil  to  betray  the  remnant  of  the  faithful, 
to  blot  out  our  names  from  the  book  of  life." 
The  monk  paused  and  turned  to  Blanche,  who 
was  leaning  on  me,  and  had  still  supported  this 
unearthly  scene.  "  Daughter  of  an  erring 
father,  doomed  to  perdition,  you  are  the 
youngest  and  the  fairest  of  the  three,  renounce 
thy  errors,  and  the  errors  of  thy  creed,  and  be 
received  into  the  bosom  of  our  holy  and  in- 
dulgent church." 

"  Never/'  was  the  instant  reply. 

"  Prepare  for  death,"  said  the  monk,  sinking 
his  base  voice  into  a  savage  growl.  "  Infidel, 
condemned  already  by  heretics,  receive  the  last 
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rights  of  our  church,  and  your  soul  may  be 
saved,  though  I  have  registered  an  oath  to  shed 
your  blood  ere  I  look  upon  the  sun  again." 

"  Madman  ! "  I  cried  in  the  fury  of  despair, 
u  you  know  not  what  you  say.  I  am  no  infidel, 
and  if  you  dare  harm  a  single  hair  of  this  pure 
anger's  head,  Heaven's  lightning  and  man's 
curse  shall  scath  your  guilty  brows  even  in  this 
den  !" 

"  Hold,  tear  him  down  ! "  cried  the  fanatic  as 
he  sprang  upon  my  throat,  and  the  men  rose  with 
a  wild  cry  and  tore  me  from  Blanche's  side. 
Embarrassed  in  my  female  attire,  I  struggled  in 
vain,  my  heart  grew  sick,  my  head  swam,  my 
hands  were  tied  behind  my  back,  and  I  was 
thrust  upon  my  knees.  Blanche  was  bound 
also,  and  the  soldier  was  dragged  forward  and 
placed  on  his  knees  beside  us.  The  monk 
having  surveyed  us  with  a  devilish  leer,  bid  one 
of  his  slaves  lay  bare  our  bosoms.  From  this 
last  indignity  poor  Blanche  recoiled  in  vain; 
her  snow-white  bosom  was  exposed  to  the  eyes 
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of  the  unrelenting  fanatics;  the  monk  turned 
to  the  altar  and  pronounced  a  Latin  prayer, 
to  which  his  kneeling  followers  responded, 
counting  their  beads  all  the  time,  and  crossing 
their  foreheads,  kissing  the  floor  and  thrusting 
the  forefinger  of  their  right  hands  into  their 
mouths  at  the  same  time.  In  the  midst  of  this 
mummery  the  trampling  of  horses  over  our 
heads  and  a  trumpet  call  was  likewise  faintly 
heard. 

"  The  yeoman  are  scouring  the  country/' 
said  a  man  who  knelt  in  the  door  way. 

"  Let  them  hunt  till  they  are  tired,'5  replied 
the  monk,  and  quickly  added — "is  the  mouth 
of  the  outer  cave  secured  ?  " 

"  How  could  we  secure  it?5'  replied  one  of 
the  men,  "we  have  pulled  the  bushes  into 
it,  and  rolled  up  a  few  loose  stones ;  but  that's 
all." 

"  Go  and  examine  it  again,"  said  the  monk ; 
"  they  halt  longer  upon  the  fort  than  I  like." — 
The  man  obeyed ;  but  quickly  returned,  as  with 
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breathless  haste  —  he  said  — the  soldiers  were 
thrusting  their  swords  through  the  loose  stones, 
and  setting  fire  to  the  bushes  at  the  entrance  of 
the  cave. 

"  Let  five  men  oppose  their  entrance,"  said 
the  monk,  while  his  lip  quivered  between  rage 
and  fear :  st  roll  stones  and  clay  upon  them  as 
they  attempt  to  break  in  upon  us,"  said  he-. 
The  men  rose,  and  obeyed.  "  Now,"  said  he, 
turning  to  the  men  around  him,  u  remove  this 
altar  and  pull  up  that  flag  with  the  ring  in  it.' 
This  order  was  also  quickly  executed,  and  a  long 
narrow  passage  was  revealed.  The  monk  took 
one  of  the  tapers,  entered  it  and  then  turning 
to  his  followers,  exclaimed  — "  bring  on  the 
prisoners  :  we  are  not  going  to  abandon  our 
prey  even  in  this  extremity,  and  if  the  blood- 
hounds have  got  upon  the  trail,  it  matters  not ; 
for  no  earthly  power  shall  wrest  my  victims 
from  me  :"  and  thus  pushed  into  another  foul 
subterraneous  passage,  we  were  forced  to  creep 
h  5 
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after  the  furious  fanatic  or  maniac  who  was 
leading  us  to  destruction.  Poor  Blanche's 
resignation  and  firmness  filled  me  with  holy 
awe ;  she  neither  wept  nor  repined,  but  seemed 
to  have  raised  her  thoughts  and  soul  above  all 
earthly  persecutions,  while  in  her  heart  she 
seemed  to  say.  '*  I  will  not  fear ;  what  man  can 
do  unto  me  ?" 

The  soldier  repined  and  lamented  bitterly  to 
be  doomed  to  die  in  an  unsanctified  Dane's  fort 
by  the  hands  of  his  own  country  people :  he 
declared  it  was  the  greatest  injustice.  The 
monk  and  his  followers  frequently  threatened 
him  with  instant  death  if  he  was  not  silent. 
The  sides  of  the  passage  were  formed  of  small 
stones  firmly  cemented  together,  and  the  roof 
covered  with  broad  flags  of  sandstone,  between 
the  interstices  of  which  long  crystals  hanging 
down  told  that  the  passage  had  not  been  ex- 
plored for  a  long  time.  At  one  spot  where  the 
flag  had  given  way  under  the  pressure  of  the 
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load  of  earth  above,  we  were  compelled  to 
creep  upon  our  hands  and  knees  for  some 
time ;  at  last  the  passage  took  an  upward  di- 
rection, and  the  monk  who  had  preceded  us 
with  a  lighted  taper  in  one  hand  and  an  iron 
bar  in  the  other,  halted  before  a  large  sandstone 
flag  which  seemed  to  terminate  the  passage.  The 
monk  struck  this  flag  repeatedly  with  the  bar 
and  with  such  force  that  it  soon  gave  way  and 
half  of  it,  yielding  to  his  blows,  fell  into  a  large 
vault  with  a  crash.  The  loud  snorting  of 
horses  and  sundry  exclamations  of  surprise, 
alarm,  and  defiance,  rose  at  the  moment,  but 
the  monk,  nothing  daunted,  entered  the  newly 
discovered  chamber. 

"  Queen  of  Heaven  !  protect  us,5'  exclaimed 
three  men  falling  upon  their  knees,  while  two 
horses  plunged  violently  and  endeavoured  to 
escape  through  a  large  doorway  at  one  end 
of  the  vault. 

"  Who  are  ye  ?'J  demanded  the  monk,  sternly 
eyeing  the  kneeling  men. 
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"  As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  it  is  father  Cowley 
himself,'5  exclained  Shane  Coghlan,  leaping  up — 
"  oh  your  reverence,  we  have  had  a  wonderful 
escape  entirely,  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  under- 
ground walls  of  this  old  castle  we  would  have 
been  food  for  the  crows  last  night,  such  an 
escape  as  we  had  from  the  dragoons,  and  after 
all  found  our  way  down  here  by  accident/' 

"  Silence,  fool ! "  said  the  monk,  sternly, 
"turn  out  the  horses  and  leave  the  apartment  to 
me  and  my  friends." 

"  But  if  we  go  out,  we  may  be  seen,  and 
shot,"  said  one  of  Shane's  companions, 
hesitating. 

"  Shane,  Shane  Coghlan,"  said  I,  "  stand 
your  ground  like  a  man." 

'•'Who  is  that?  I  know  that  voice/'  said 
Shane,  stepping  forward 

"  Insolent  blockhead,"  said  the  monk,  push- 
ing Shane  back,  "quit  this  chamber  imme- 
diately." 
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"( He  intends  to  put  your  old  friend  Eustace 
Oakleigh  to  the  torture,  Shane,''  Thallooed, 
till  the  vault  rang  again. 

"  Come  out,  come  out,  Master  Eustace,  let 
me  see  your  face,"  cried  Shane. 

"Villain,  dog,  rascal,'' cried  the  monk,  coolly 
handing  his  taper  to  one  of  Shane's  com 
panions,  u  Pll  teach  you  to  respect  your 
clergy  ;"  and  with  the  ferocity  of  an  hungry 
tiger  he  sprang  upon  the  unguarded  peasant's 
throat.  With  a  sudden  and  desperate  effort  I 
broke  the  cord  which  bound  my  arms,  leaped 
into  the  vault,  assisted  Blanche  to  descend  from 
the  passage,  and  rushed  upon  the  monk. 
Shane  Coghlan,  though  a  powerful  athletic  man, 
was  almost  strangled  before  I  could  release 
him  from  the  grasp  of  the  furious  maniac, 
whose  nerves,  muscles,  and  sinews,  thrilling 
with  fury,  were  almost  unconquerable.  Well 
knowing  that  everything  depended  upon  my 
exertions,  I  endeavoured  to  hold  him  in  my 
arms,  calling  on  Shane  to  bind  his  hands. 
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"  He  is  mad,  he  is  mad/'  cried  Shane,  as  he 
seconded  my  endeavours,  and,  loosened  the 
cord  which  was  round  the  monk's  waist,  with 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  his  com- 
rades he  bound  the  monk's  hands;  but  the 
struggle  was  fearful,  and  once  the  wretch 
escaped  from  our  hands  in  a  state  of  nudity, 
his  gown  and  only  garment  being  torn  in 
pieces ;  but  his  hands  being  secured  and  firmly 
bound,  he  shrieked,  and  called  upon  his  men 
to  come  and  save  him.  But  his  men  had  re- 
turned into  the  passage  again  when  they  saw 
the  horses,  thinking  the  yeomen  or  dragoons 
had  captured  their  leader.  Finding  that  they 
would  not  release  him,  or  come  to  his  assist- 
ance, the  monk  uttered  the  most  awful  curses 
and  blasphemies,  invoking  both  heaven  and 
hell  to  destroy  us,  till  Blanche,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  whole  of  this  horrible  scene,  fainted 
in  my  arms.  I  carried  her  up  the  vaulted 
passage  into  the  ruined  hall  of  an  old  cast)°: 
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the  fresh  morning  air  soon  revived  her,  and 
Shane  procured  a  small  bottle  of  sparkling 
water  at  the  castle  well,  with  which  I  moistened 
her  lips  and  bathed  her  temples. 

The  glebe  house  was  not  far  from  the  ruin  ; 
and  come  weal,  come  woe,  I  resolved  to 
hasten  to  it,  and  restore  Blanche  to  the  arms 
of  her  disconsolate  parent.  Time  was  precious; 
the  followers  of  the  savage  monk  might  once 
more  set  the  maniac  at  liberty.  I  told  Shane 
to  fetch  the  horses  from  the  dungeon,  as  I  had 
determined  to  quit  the  castle. 

"  Wait  till  evening,"  Master  Eustace,  said 
Shane  ;  "  the  country  is  full  of  yeomen  and 
dragoons." 

"And  they  will  not  fail  to  search  the  ruin," 
said  I. 

"  Well,  let  us  leave  it  then,  in  the  name 
of  the  blessed  apostle  of  Erin,"  said  Shane, 
"I  can  answer  for  it  that  the  Brancher  and 
myself  and  even  the  wild  Connaught  man,  who 
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is  along  with  us,  will  follow  your  honour  and 
Miss  Blanche  through  fire  and  water.'' 

Shane  went  below  and  soon  returned  with 
Lightfoot  and  the  Homspecher's  horse,  the 
Brancher  and  soldier  followed,  but  the  Con- 
naught  man  remained  with  the  monk,  being 
overawed  by  his  ghostly  remonstrances  and 
denunciations.  The  Brancher  had  grown  lean 
and  wretched  in  the  service,  and  I  could  not 
help  expressing  my  surprise  at  his  having 
abandoned  the  pen,  ferrule,  and  hornbook,  for 
the  sword  and  spear. 

"  So  did  Caesar,  Moses,  and  father  Murphy/' 
was  the  Brancher's  reply,  u  but  it  was  not  my 
intention  to  wield  the  sword  when  I  came 
down  here,  kind  sir ;  not  at  all,  quite  the  con- 
trary :  I  joined  the  French  and  Irish  armies 
three  short  miles  this  side  Castlebar  as  historian 
extraordinary  to  the  expedition,  as  a  literary 
character,  a  poet  brim  full  of  noble  similes  and 
harmonious    versifications,   with  which   I   in- 
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tended  to  celebrate  the  deeds  of  the  conquerors. 
Thus,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  bards,  I 
intended  to  have  posted  myself  upon  the  top 
of  a  hill  whenever  there  was  an  engagement, 
and  pen  in  hand,  commit  the  deeds  of  the  brave 
boys  who  were  slaying  one  another  below  to 
paper  :  but  I  was  sadly  disappointed,  baulked 
and  thwarted,  in  my  grand  designs.  The  first 
battle  I  tried  my  hand  on  was  Collooney,  where 
the  militia  and  yeomanry  had  the  audacity  to 
stand  before  our  army.  Well,  sir,  when  the 
firing  began,  I  sat  myself  snug  enough  under 
the  back  of  a  ditch  ;  and  inspired  by  fear  and 
the  muses  began  my  heroic  poem — 

'Twas  all  upon  the  green  hills  of  Collooney 

We  found  the  enemy  in  fierce  array  : 
Our  forces,  led  by  Humbert,  brave  as  Boney, 

Resolved  to  make  the  red  coats  rue  the  day. 

Just  as  I  had  finished  the  verse,  there  was  a 
whilla-bulloo  raised  behind   me;  and  before  I 
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could  get  up,  a  long  legged  red  shank  leaped 
on  top  of  me.  "  The  French  are  beat,  and  the 
enemy  are  behind  us/'  shouted  upwards  of 
a  thousand  men  as  they  ran  over  me,  and  I  was 
kicked  and  trampled  and  knocked  about  like  a 
foot  ball  for  ten  minutes,  and  my  hat,  in  which  I 
carried  my  writing  utensils,  was  trampled  to 
bits.  At  last,  I  ran  with  the  rest  for  two 
miles,  without  looking  back,  but  there  was  a 
cry  raised  before  us  —  "here  come  the  dragoons. '' 
Upon  which  we  wheeled  like  a  flock  of  teal 
going  to  pitch  upon  a  lough,  and  back  we  ran 
to  meet  the  French,  who  had  stood  their  ground 
and  won  the  battle  after  all.  But  the  charging 
I  got  backwards  and  forwards,  put  my  muse  to 
flight,  and  she  has  deserted  me  ever  since ; 
"  and  now  sir,"  said  the  Brancher,  "  I'll  take 
the  liberty  to  throw  this  big  coat  over  your 
shoulders — one  is  quite  enough  for  me — and  I 
found  this  article  on  a  hill  side,  waiting  for  an 
owner." 

I    gladly  accepted  the  Brancher's   offer,  as 
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the  keen  morning  air  penetrated  through 
the  remnant  of  Grace  Merton's  robe,  which 
was  not  of  the  warmest  texture. 

The  cries  of  Cowley  had  been  heard  by  his 
followers,  they  came  to  his  relief;  not  a  mo- 
ment was  to  be  lost ;  I  set  Blanche  upon  my 
horse's  back,  and  led  him  out  of  the  ruin  : 
Shane  and  the  Brancher  followed  us,  riding  the 
dragoon's  horse  turn  about.  We  proceeded  in 
the  direction  of  the  glebe  house  with  the  great- 
est caution ;  and  as  we  neared  the  lawn  in  front 
of  the  house,  I  wished  to  avoid  a  painful  part- 
ing, and  urged  Blanche  to  ride  up  to  the  house 
alone. 

"  Not  without  you,"  she  replied. 

"  But  the  colonel,  Blanche  !  what  would  he 
say?  nay,  he  would  perform  his  duty,  and 
arrest  me." 

"  Trust  in  his  generosity ;  listen  to  me, 
Eustace :  this  once  he  will  forgive  you  for  my 
sake." 
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I  whispered—"  I  wished  to  avoid  this :  you 
have  suffered  too  much  already ;  let  us  part. 
Had  I  a  home—  had  I  the  humblest  cot  in 
which  I  could  shelter  your  head — I  might  be 
happy  still.  But  homeless  and  friendless — an 
outlaw  !  what  can  I  offer  you,  Blanche  ?  Return 
to  the  arms  of  your  father  and  the  smiles  of 
your  friends  :  forgive  me  and  forget  me." 

"  Now  for  the  hour  of  my  revenge,"  ex- 
claimed Shane  Coghlan,  who  had  halted  at 
some  distance  behind  us.  I  looked  at  him; 
he  had  mounted  the  horse,  grasped  a  long 
bright  cavalry  sword,  and  glanced  fiercely  upon 
the  glebe  house,  before  the  door  of  which  ap- 
peared several  horsemen  evidently  about  to 
take  their  departure.  The  hall  door  was  open  : 
Colonel  Trevordale  shook  hands  with  the  officer 
who  commanded  the  cavalry,  and  seemed  to 
address  some  impressive  words  to  him  as  the 
officer  repeatedly  bowed,  while  the  colonel 
grasped  his  hand.  Close  to  the  colonel  stood 
Grace  Merton,  leaning  on  Wardour's  arm, 
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*•  Thank  heaven  \"  said  Blanche,  as  she  gazed 
upon  the  group,  "  Grace  is  safe.3'  But 
quickly  exclaimed — "  Save  me  from  him  ! " 

«  Who  ?"  said  I. 

"  Glin  Dellon,"  screamed  the  affrighted  girl, 
as  the  officer  who  had  been  speaking  to  the 
colonel  turned  towards  us. 

"  My  old  enemy/'  said  I. 

"  Leave  him  to  me/'  said  Shane  Coghlan, 
"  if  he  was  surrounded  by  a  thousand  men,  I 
could  cut  my  way  to  his  infernal  heart." 

"  Shane,  forbear!"  said  I,  looking  anxiously 
round  for  a  sheltering  hut  in  vain. 

"  Blanche,  Blanche,  I  cannot  leave  you 
here,  you  must  not  witness  a  scene  of  violence 
and  blood." 

"  Let  us  fly  together/5  she  replied,  "we  may 
escape  from  him  yet/'  and  added  in  a  lower 
tone,  "  I  seek  for  no  home  while  I  live  in  your 
heart." 

"Follow,  Shane!"  I  shouted,  "we'll  ride 
and  run  for  our  lives." 
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"  Come,  come  on,"  said  the  Branches  turn- 
ing Shane's  horse,  while  I  sprang  upon  Light- 
foot,  and,  clasping  the  only  treasure  I  possessed 
upon  earth  to  my  breast,  galloped  towards  the 
mountains. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Our  retreat  had  not  been  observed  by  Glin 
Dellon's  redoubted  corps  of  Cossacks,  and  I 
did  not  despair  of  getting  clear  of  them,  when 
the  Brancher  who  was  mounted  behind  Shane 
Coghlan  began  to  feel  uncomfortable,  and  wish 
that  he  had  a  beast  to  himself:  and  as  we 
passed  a  cabin,  at  the  door  of  which  stood  a 
pair  of  strong  trooper's  horses  ready  saddled, 
the  Brancher  had  the  audacity  to  mount  one  of 
them,  and  taking  the  other  by  the  bridle,  he 
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followed  us  with  his  prizes.  But  the  troopers 
who  had  been  regaling  themselves  in  the  cabin 
rushed  out,  one  with  a  bottle  in  his  hand,  and 
the  other  armed  with  a  carabine,  which  he  dis- 
charged at  the  Brancher,  happily  without  any 
effect ;  and  the  luckless  fellows  began  running 
after  their  horses  without  having  the  least 
chance  of  ever  mounting  them  again. 

"Come,  that  was  a  bold  stroke  for  a  man  of 
my  years ;"  said  the  Brancher,  as  he  rode  up 
to  us;  "this  is  the  only  spolia  I  have  made 
during  the  campaign,  and  the  sooner  we  make 
a  good  disposition  of  it  the  better.5' 

The  good  disposition  which  the  Brancher 
spoke  of  was  absolutely  necessary ;  we  halted  for 
a  minute  while  we  changed  horses>  Shane  resign- 
ing the  Homspecher's  horse  to  me,  while  Blanche 
managed  Lightfoot  herself,  and  Shane  and  the 
Brancher  mounted  the  troopers.  The  shot 
which  the  dragoons  fired  at  the  Brancher  soon 
attracted  Glin  Dellon's  attention,  and  his  valiant 
Cossacks,   having    overtaken    the   dismounted 
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men,  and  learnt  their  story,  put  spurs  to  their 
horses  and  pursued  us  at  full  speed.  We  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  changed  horses,  and 
were  at  least  three  quarters  of  a  mile  a-head 
before  the  Cossacks  perceived  us  :  Lightfoot 
carried  Blanche  beautifully,  he  shot  a-head  and 
bounded  away  before  us  like  a  deer,  and  though 
our  cross-made  horses  were  well  accustomed  to 
a  rough  country,  it  was  with  difficulty  we  kept 
near  our  little  leader.  I  found  a  pair  of  loaded 
pistols  in  my  holsters,  and  Shane  and  the 
Brancher  being  likewise  armed,  I  felt  more 
independent  every  moment.  We  rode  through 
the  Barony  of  Carrygallan  without  drawing  a 
bridle,  skirted  the  northern  shore  of  Lough 
Allen,  and  having  distanced  our  pursuers, 
ventured  to  halt  for  a  few  minutes  while  I 
sought  for  some  refreshment  in  a  cabin  by  the 
lake's  side.  A  wretched  old  woman,  the  only 
inmate  of  the  dreary  abode,  protested  she 
had  not  a  morsel  of  food.  "  Ride  on, 
soldier,"  said  she, "  Ihave  had  grief  enough,  and 
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my  only  son  was  shot  like  a  dog  while  he  was 
quietly  working  in  the  garden  yesterday ." 

"We  are  not  soldiers,"  said  Shane,  "and 
our  young  lady  here  is  almost  dead  with 
hunger.'* 

"Let  her  come  in  alone,  then,"  said  the  old 
woman,  "  and  if  she  is  honest,  may  be  I  may 
find  something  for  her." 

Blanche  hearing  this,  could  not  help  smiling ; 
she  dismounted,  and  entered  the  hovel  at  once, 
but  quickly  returned  and  asked  me  to  enter 
also.  The  old  woman  had  conjured  up  a 
tolerable  breakfast ;  —  eggs,  fish,  coarse  oaten 
bread,  and  butter,  stood  upon  her  humble 
board. 

"  I  have  nothing  for  enemies,"  said  the  poor 
woman,  "  and  the  little  store  I  have  is  at  the 
service  of  friends  in  distress ;  and  now  the  eggs 
are  boiled,  cushla  machrae,"  said  she,  to  Blanche, 
"  eat  or  force  yourself  to  eat ;  and  boys," 
said  she  to  Shane  and  the  Brancher,  "  will  you 
put  down  a  pot  of  potatoes  for  yourselves." 
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"And  willing,''  said  the  Brancher,  "for  I 
have  not  broken  my  fast  this  blessed  day." 

"  But  for  fear  of  accident/'  said  Shane,  "  one 
of  us  must  stay  outside  and  watch  and  mind 
the  horses  grazing." 

The  Brancher  and  the  widow  hastily  put 
some  potatoes  on  the  fire :  just  as  they  were 
boiled,  Shane  rushed  into  the  cabin,  and  said, 
the  yeomen  had  forded  a  small  stream  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  hut  in 
which  we  had  been  so  hospitably  entertained. 
I  forced  some  silver  into  the  old  woman's 
hand,  while  the  Brancher  hastily  crammed  his 
pockets  with  the  hot  potatoes,  which  he  could 
not  forbear  carrying  off  even  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  declaring  that  the  Branches  could  not 
be  sustained  without  the  roots.  Fortunately 
for  us,  the  yeomen  had  ridden  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  lake  in  pursuit  of  two  countrymen, 
who,  throwing  off  their  clothes,  plunged  into 
the  water,  and  endeavoured  to  save  their  lives 
1  2 
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by  swimming,  while  the  yeomen  rode  into  the 
water,  and  fired  their  pistols  and  carabines  at 
the  hapless  men,  but  with  what  success  we  did 
not  perceive.  Once  more  in  our  saddles,  we 
resumed  our  flight,  and  I  rejoiced  to  perceive 
the  roses  blooming  once  more  upon  my 
Blanche's  cheeks. 

"Two  yeomen  are  pushing  on  very  fast," 
said  the  Brancher,  looking  back ;  "  the  first  of 
them  is  Bob  Droughtnot,  I  know  his  black 
horse  well;  and  the  second  must  be  Tommy 
Threadle,  the  weaver,  mounted  on  one  of  the 
captain's  hunters." 

While  the  Brancher  made  his  observations, 
we  entered  a  small  valley  or  gorge  between  two 
hills  covered  with  wild  brushwood.  As  we 
rode  swiftly  through  this  pass,  upon  the  dry 
sandy  bed  of  a  mountain  stream,  I  did  not 
immediately  perceive  that  Shane  Coghlan 
had  turned  aside  into  a  ravine  almost 
covered  with   mountain   ash,  birch   trees   and 
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brambles.  Surprised  at  the  man's  dropping  off 
without  speaking  to  any  one,  we  drew  in  our 
horses,  and  looked  anxiously  down  the  pass; 
at  the  entrance  of  which  Droughtnot  soon  ap- 
peared, spurring  forward  his  powerful  charger. 
The  moment  he  perceived  us  he  raised  a  shout 
something  like  the  view  holloa  of  a  huntsman, 
and  waved  his  broadsword  to  the  yeoman  gal- 
loping behind  him.  Brandishing  their  swords, 
the  valiant  pair  charged  up  the  gorge,  but  as 
Droughtnot  rode  past  the  ravine,  a  light  puff 
of  blue  smoke  curled  up  through  the  red  berries 
of  the  mountain  ash,  and  the  light  tracery  of 
the  birchin  twigs.  The  black  horse  spurned 
the  earth,  sprang  up  several  feet  in  the  air, 
plunged  down  on  some  rocks,  and  rolled  over 
upon  his  rider,  while  the  sharp  report  and 
numerous  echoes  of  a  pistol  shot  rang  through 
the  hills.  The  yeoman  who  followed  Drought- 
not, amazed  at  the  sudden  downfall  of  his 
leader,  pulled  up,  while  Shane  Coghlan  charged 
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out  of  the  ravine,  and  levelled  a  pistol  at  his 
head,  which  missed  fire,  the  yeoman  ducking 
his  head  almost  to  the  pummel  of  his  saddle, 
and  at  the  same  time  sliding  from  his  horse, 
while  Shane  re-cocked  his  pistol,  and  snapped 
it  again  at  the  dismounted  Cossack,  who  took 
to  his  heels  like  a  man  who  was  well  accus- 
tomed to  working  them.  Shane  did  not  pursue 
him,  but  caught  his  horse,  a  gallant  bay  hunter, 
by  the  bridle,  and  rode  past  Droughtnot,  who, 
seated  on  a  stone  beside  his  dead  charger,  had 
pulled  off  a  boot  and  was  rubbing  his  right  leg 
with  both  hands. 

"Who  wants  a  horse?"  said  Shane,  as  he 
rode  up  to  us. 

The  Homspecher  had  lost  a  shoe ;  and  profit- 
ing by  the  hardihood  of  my  daring  follower,  I 
mounted  the  captured  horse,  and  would  have 
turned  the  Homspecher  loose  to  graze  upon 
the  hills  had  not  the  Brancher  insisted  that  we 
ought  to  keep  him  awhile  longer. 
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"Who  knows,"  said  he,  "how  soon  one  of 
our  own  horses  may  give  up,  if  we  keep  to  this 
pace  till  sunset." 

"  I  think  we  may  take  our  time,  your 
honour,"  said  Shane,  addressing  me  ;  "  for  the 
rest  of  the  yeomen  are  far  enough  behind  us, 
and  even  if  they  were  close  at  hand,  if  we  faced 
about  we  would  soon  turn  the  tables  upon 
them.  Look  here/'  said  he,  handing  me  a 
horse  pistol,  "  it  was  not  worth  my  while  to 
fire  a  second  shot  at  that  poor  devil  of  a 
weaver,  so  I  only  snapped  the  pistol.  I  had 
just  fired,  and  that  was  enough  ;  you  saw  how 
quickly  he  slipped  out  of  the  saddle,  but  I  be- 
lieve I  am  not  the  first  man  put  a  coward  in 
bodily  fear  with  an  empty  pistol." 

"  Charge  or  no  charge,  it  is  dangerous,  as 
Casey  the  robber  said  when  he  surrendered  to 
a  hearing  trumpet,"  said  the  Brancher. 

"When  did  that  happen?"    said  I. 

"  Not  very  long  ago,  sir,"  said  the  Brancher; 
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"  but  of  course  you  have  heard  of  the  doings  of 
Casey  the  Broth  of  Loughrea.5' 

I  had  never  heard  of  this  hero  before,  and 
the  Brancher  went  on  to  enlighten  us. 
li  Casey,  sir,  was  a  Loughrea  boy,  and  at  one 
time  was  the  scourge  of  the  Dublin  road.  He 
owed  his  education  to  the  famous  Freney,  and 
following  his  master's  example,  eased  many  a 
country  gentleman  of  his  purse  before  he  could 
say  Jack  Robinson.  But  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  one  fine  moonlight  night  Casey  and  his 
men  were  waiting  for  the  Galway  mail,  they 
perceived  a  venerable  family  coach  rolling 
towards  them.  "  Now  stand  back,  boys,"  said 
Casey,  "  and  see  how  soon  I'll  relieve  these  tea 
drinking  quality  of  their  finery  ! "  and  without 
as  much  as  a  walking  stick  in  his  hand,  Casey 
stepped  out  and  stopped  the  horses. 

"  Who  are  you,  sir  ?"  said  the  fat  old 
coachman  puffing  himself  up  in  great  indig- 
nation. 
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te  One  Casey,  at  your  service,"  said  the  Broth 
of  Loughrea. 

"  Oh  Mr.  Casey,  I  beg  my  life/'  said  the 
coachman,  pulling  up  the  horses  at  once. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  screamed  a  shrill  voice 
from  the  body  of  the  coach. 

"  I'll  trouble  your  ladyship  to  hand  me  out 
your  purse,  earrings,  and  jewellery,"  said  Casey, 
stepping  politely  to  the  coach  window. 

u  What  do  you  want,  sir?"  screamed  the  old 
damsel  within,  clapping  a  bell-mouthed  brass 
concern  before  Casey's  face.  Never  was  man 
more  confused  and  confounded — not  a  word 
was  left  in  his  head. 

"  How  dare  you  stop  my  carriage?"  said 
the  old  girl,  taking  steady  aim  at  the  robber's 
face.  "I  ask  your  ladyship's  pardon,"  said 
Casey ;  u  it  was  all  through  mistake,  recover 
your  arms  madame,  if  you  please,  and  drive 
on." 

"  I  ought  to  arrest  you,"  said  the  lady. 
1  5 
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"  I  throw  myself  on  your  mercy,"  said  Casey, 
falling  upon  his  knees  in  the  mire. 

e<  Drive  on/'  said  the  stout  old  lady ;  and 
the  coachman  soon  made  the  nags  step  out, 
and  left  Casey,  kneeling  in  the  middle  of  the 
road. 

"  You  did  that  well,"  said  one  of  the  boys 
to  Casey,  when  he  came  back. 

"  Where's  all  the  rings  and  purses  ? "  said 
another. 

"  The  women  are  growing  soldiers  in  these 
parts,"  said  Casey,  u  the  old  hag  was  within  an 
ace  of  blowing  my  brains  out  with  a  blunder- 
buss." 

"  How  did  you  know  it  was  charged  ?"  said 
one  of  the  boys. 

"  Charge  or  no  charge,  it  was  dangerous," 
said  Casey ;  and  then  the  boys  threw  up 
their  hats,  laughed  at  him  and  told  him  it 
was  only  Mrs.  Captain  Malone,  the  bothered 
dowager. 
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"  If  that  is  the  truth/'  says  Casey,  "  I  must 
quit  this  line  of  road ;  for  my  name  will  be  no 
longer  respected,  when  it  is  known  that  the 
Broth  of  Loughrea  surrendered  to  an  old 
woman's  hearing  trumpet." 


CHAPTER  X. 


Knowing  that  all  the  passes  of  the  Shannon 
were  closely  guarded,  I  gave  up  all  thoughts  of 
turning  southward :  indeed  I  had  not  much 
time  to  reflect  upon  what  course  I  should  pur- 
sue, and  rode  westward  the  whole  day,  merely 
because  the  country  was  more  open  in  that 
direction.  Since  the  discomfiture  of  the  yeo- 
men, we  had  seen  no  more  of  them,  and  were 
proceeding  at  an  easy  pace  through  some 
tillage  fields  and  enclosure,  when  the  voices  of 
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men  raised  in  loud  and  angry  altercation  and 
the  gleam  of  arms  before  us  arrested  our  pro- 
gress. A  thick  hedge  separated  us  from  the 
field,  in  which  several  men  were  standing ;  and 
at  a  glance  I  perceived  they  were  a  band  of  the 
recreant  Irish  army.  In  the  midst  of  these 
men  knelt  an  old  man  dressed  in  black,  his 
hands  were  bound,  and  some  of  the  party 
seemed  bent  upon  putting  him  to  death,  while 
others  seemed  willing  to  save  his  life ;  and  six 
of  them  were  in  the  act  of  levelling  their  guns 
at  the  prisoner's  head,  when  with  a  sudden 
impulse  I  put  spurs  to  my  horse,  leaped  the 
hedge  and  rode  into  the  field,  followed  by  Shane 
and  the  Brancher,  who  vainly  endeavoured  to 
restrain  Lightfoot.  At  the  same  moment,  I  dis- 
charged a  pistol  in  the  air,  Shane  brandished 
his  sword,  and  the  band  of  marauders  before 
us  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled,  leaving 
their  prisoner  unharmed. 

"  Heaven  be  praised,"  said  the  prisoner,  as 
we  released   his   hands,  "  heaven  be  praised ! 
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there  are  loyal  men  still  in  the  land.  I  had 
given  up  all  hopes  of  life/'  said  he,  "  and,  had 
not  Providence  sent  you  to  deliver  me,  I 
should  have  been  numbered  with  the  dead  ere 
this." 

He  then  informed  us  he  was  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  rector  of  a  small  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  his  house  had  been  attacked 
by  a  large  body  of  armed  men,  who  declared 
themselves  to  be  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
French  army,  which  they  said  was  at  Bally- 
howel ;  they  had  plundered  his  house,  and  in 
spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  wife,  carried  him 
along  with  them,  when  they  retreated.  The 
reverend  gentlemen  had  suffered  considerably 
from  fatigue  and  exposure  to  the  night  air ;  he 
said  his  captors  did  not  join  the  French  army, 
but  pillaged  several  houses,  always  saying  they 
were  sent  by  the  French;  but  after  the  sur- 
render of  Ballinamick,  he  begged  of  them  to 
release  him.  Some  of  the  graceless  dogs  de- 
clared he  would  hang  them  if  once   let  go, 
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while  others  insisted  that  he  ought  to  be 
sworn ;  and  finally  the  majority  decided  upon 
shooting  him  in  the  field  in  which  we  rescued 
him. 

Here  the  led  horse  became  useful,  and  the 
parson  being  mounted  led  the  wTay  to  his 
rectory  house.  The  good  man  had  not  the 
slightest  suspicions  of  us,  as  he  rode  on  re- 
joicing in  being  once  more  in  the  society  of 
loyal  Protestants.  Fortunately  for  us,  he  did 
not  look  too  sharply  at  our  appointments,  and 
when  we  met  a  party  of  the  Manor  Hamilton 
yeomanry  patroling  on  the  high  road,  they 
merely  touched  their  caps  and  wished  his 
reverence  good  night. 

"  Stirring  times,  stirring  times,  sir/'  said  the 
parson,  addressing  me  as  we  slackened  our  pace, 
and  entered  the  little  lawn  before  the  door  of 
the  rectory  ;  u  though  I  have  not  the  honour 
of  knowing  your  name,  I  beg  you  will  consider 
this  house  your  home,  and  assure  your  party 
that  they  will  at  least  find  shelter  for  the  night 
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under  my  roof."  I  thanked  him,  and  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  we  dismounted, 
while  the  parson,  whose  name  was  Knoxton, 
rushed  into  the  house. 

"Don't  follow  him,  Master  Eustace/'  said 
Shane. 

"  And  why  not?"  said  I. 

"  Because  he  is  a  mistaken  man,  and  the  red 
coats  are  too  fond  of  dropping  in  to  see  the 
black  coats." 

"  Pshaw !  Shane,  put  the  horses  into  the 
stables,  and  r  ub  down  their  legs,  the  Brancher 
will  help  you,  and  I  will  lend  a  hand  bye  and 
bye  ;  come  Blanche  let  us  see  what  Mr. 
Knoxton  is  doing." 

a  I  think  he  has  deserted  us  rather  abruptly," 
she  replied,  taking  my  arm.  We  found  the 
front  door  open,  and  entered  a  large  cheerless 
hall ;  a  light  gleamed  through  a  broken  door5 
which  I  pushed  open,  and  found  our  venerable 
guide  kneeling  in  the  midst  of  a  large  parlour, 
an  old  lady  in  deep  mourning  and  a  fair  haired 
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young  girl  knelt  beside  the  venerable  pastor, 
who  poured  forth  his  joy  in  a  beautiful  extem- 
porary prayer.  I  would  have  withdrawn,  but 
Blanche  entered  the  room,  and  knelt  down  also, 
I  followed  her  example.  The  pastor  perceived 
us — he  prayed  for  our  temporal  and  spiritual 
welfare,  and  invoked  a  blessing  upon  our 
heads. 

"This  is  my  wife,"  said  the  goodman,  when 
prayer  was  ended,  "  and  this  is  my  little  grand- 
daughter; they  have  only  returned  hither  to 
day  and  had  mourned  for  me  as  for  the  dead." 

"  My  daughter,  you  look  fatigued,  and  need 
repose,5'  said  the  old  lady,  approaching  Blanche, 
"  let  us  retire  to  my  chamber." 

"  We  stand  in  need  of  refreshment  as  well 
as  rest,"  said  Mr.  Knoxton,  addressing  his  wife, 
"  but  I  fear  our  slender  stock  of  provision  has 
been  carried  off,  or  wantonly  destroyed  by  the 
law-breakers" 

"  It  is  even  so,"  replied  the  good  dame,  "  but 
I   have   still  some  provisions  by  me,  which  I 
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brought  from  Sligo,  and  will  set  them  before 
our  guests  presently." 

Blanche  followed  Mrs.  Knoxton,  and  I  sallied 
out  to  look  after  Shane  and  the  Brancher;  I 
found  them  busily  employed  rubbing  down  the 
horses  in  a  large  rickety  stable. 

"  I  am  little  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  .work, " 
said  the  Brancher,  addressing  Shane  over 
Lightfoot's  back,  upon  which  he  set  his  elbows, 
"  but  a  genius  like  myself  can  stoop  to  any- 
thing, as  father  O'Rafferty  said  when  he  put  a 
new  foot  in  a  stool." 

"  I  think  if  you  wisped  down  the  horse 
instead  of  talking,  it  would  be  more  to  the 
purpose/'  said  Shane,  drily. 

"  Bad  manners  to  you,  you  thieving  deceitful 
villain  of  the  world,"  roared  the  Brancher,  as 
he  sprang  from  one  side  of  the  stable  to  the 
other. 

"What's  the  matter  now?"  said  Shane. 

"  Matter  !  matter  enough,'  said  the  Brancher, 
turning  his  back  to  Shane,  "just  look  where 
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that  thief  of  a  Lightfoot  has  bit  the  piece  out 
of  my  back.  I  am  sure  and  certain  he  has 
taken  a  full  mouthful." 

"  Small  blame  to  him/'  said  Shane,  "  for 
biting  you.  What  business  had  you  to  drive 
your  long  sharp  elbows  into  his  back,  instead  of 
rubbing  him  down  after  his  long  journey  ?" 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt  Mr.  Brady/'  said 
I,  "  perhaps  he  has  only  torn  your  clothes  a 
little." 

"  Well/5  said  the  Brancher,  feeling  his  back, 
u  I  believe  you  are  right  sir ;  but  he  made  a 
gallows  offer,  and  has  given  me  a  mortal 
squeeze." 

"Come,  Brancher,  don't  spend  the  night 
groaning  about  a  trifle,"  said  Shane,  "stir 
yourself  man  and  carry  a  few  loads  of  hay 
from  the  rick  at  the  back  of  the  house." 

"  Oh,  your  most  obedient  servant  Mister 
O'Coghlan,"  said  the  Brancher  ceremoniously, 
"of   course   I'll  obey    your   orders,   and  why 
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not  ?  though  it's  not  so  very  long  ago  since  I 
pulled  your  lugs,  my  gossoon,  in  my  own 
academy." 

I  assisted  Shane  to  bed  down  the  nags  while 
the  Brancher  carried  in  the  hay,  making  sundry 
sapient  remarks  upon  the  ups  and  downs  of 
life  every  bundle  he  threw  down ;  indeed  the 
bite  he  had  received  seemed  to  have  sharpened 
his  wit  and  awakened  the  dormant  energies  of 
his  soul. 

"  I  think  we  have  hay  enough  now,"  said  the 
Brancher,  as  he  entered  with  a  bundle. 

Shane  demurred  :  he  thought  there  was 
hardly  enough. 

"  You  have  hay  enough  there/'  persisted  the 
Brancher,  "  for  all  the  horses  you'll  want  to- 
morrow. How  far  do  you  intend  to  ride, 
'Master  Eustace? "  said  he,  turning  to  me. 

I  could  not  immediately  say,  but  at  all 
events,  we  should  start  again  early  in  the 
morning. 
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"  We  need  not  start  very  early,  if  you  mean 
to  ride  in  the  same  direction/'  said  the 
Brancher,  "for  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  the  salt 
water  is  within  hearing,  and  we  are  almost  at 
the  world's  end ;  but  if  you  do  not  believe  me, 
just  slip  backwards,  climb  the  hay -stack,  and 
listen  to  the  sound  of  the  waves  tumbling 
upon  the  shore." 

"  If  Dellon's  Cossacks  have  kept  on  the  scent 
ever  since,  we  are  in  a  bad  way,"  said  Shane, 
"  the  enemy  behind  us,  and  the  wide  sea  before 
us." 

"  I  told  you  we  had  hay  enough,  for  the 
horses,"  said  the  Brancher. 

"  God  knows  who  will  be  their  masters  to- 
morrow, but  no  matter  for  that,"  said  Shane, 
"  the  poor  beasts  have  saved  our  lives,  and  as 
long  as  I  have  any  call  to  them,  they  must  be 
taken  care  of,  so  follow  me,  Brancher,  we  must 
bring  them  a  few  sheaves  of  oats  out  of  that 
stubble  field  we  passed  near  the  gate." 
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While  Shane  and  the  Brancher  went  to  seek 
for  the  provender,  I  mounted  the  hay-rick,  and 
was  delighted  to  hear  the  roar  of  the  tameless 
ocean  once  more,  and  hastened  to  inform 
Blanche  of  its  proximity.  I  found  her  seated  by 
the  parlour  fire ;  our  reverend  host  was  busily 
engaged  decanting  some  wine,  his  fair- haired 
granddaughter  had  already  arranged  some 
glasses,  plates,  knives  and  forks  upon  the 
table,  while  Mrs.  Knoxton,  a  fat  chubby  faced 
little  woman,  more  like  the  wife  of  a  militaire 
than  the  helpmate  of  a  member  of  the  church 
militant,  was  presiding  over  some  culinary 
matters  in  an  adjoining  room. 

I  told  Blanche  in  sotto  voce  that  the  Atlantic 
lay  before  us ;  "  we  have  braved  more  than  a 
stormy  sea  already/'  said  I  :  "  reflect  upon  the 
perils  and  dangers  which  may  await  us— the 
hardships  and  privations  of  a  long  voyage — 
even  if  we  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  find 
a  vessel  outward  bound.     You  will  be  safe  at 
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least  under  the  good  man's  roof  till  the 
colonel''— Blanche  raised  her  hand  to  her  brow, 
the  bloom  forsook  her  cheek,  she  would  have 
fallen  from  her  chair  had  I  not  caught  her  in 
my  arms. 

"  My  goodness  gracious  !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Knoxton,  as  she  entered  the  room,  "  what  has 
happened  to  the  dear  girl ;  give  her  some  more 
water/'  said  she,  addressing  her  granddaughter, 
who  knelt  beside  Blanche,  and  held  a  glass  of 
water  to  her  pale  lips ;  C(  and  I  left  her  so  well 
and  cheerful,  a  few  minutes  ago,"  said  the  good 
dame. 

"  I  am  better  now,"  said  Blanche,  leaning  her 
head  upon  my  shoulder,  while  I  inwardly 
cursed  my  folly,  and  vowed  never  more  to 
harbour  a  single  thought  of  parting  from  one 
whose  life  was  dearer  to  me  than  my  own. 

"  Forgive  me,  forgive  me/'  I  whispered,  "  I 
will  never  speak  of  parting  again." 

The  gentle  pressure  of  the  little  hand  I  held 
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in  mine,  and  a  faint  smile,  told  me  I  was  for- 
given by  one  who  could  never  harbour  even  an 
unkind  thought  in  her  spotless  bosom. 

"  Our  servants  have  deserted  us/'  said  Mr. 
Knoxton,  apologizing  for  the  tardiness  of  the 
dinner,  or  rather  supper,  which  was  at  length 
arranged  upon  the  table.  "  Where  are  your 
companions  ?"  said  he,  "  they  must  be  cold  and 
hungry  as  well  as  ourselves.  I  must  go  and 
seek  for  them/'  continued  he,  hurrying  out  of 
the  room. 

"  Now  that  is  so  like  poor  dear  Knoxton," 
said  Mrs.  Knoxton,  "he  never  told  me  how 
many  guests  we  were  to  prepare  for,  and  now 
he  hurries  out  to  bring  in  goodness  knows  how 
many  hungry  people,  who  will  be  sadly  dis- 
appointed, I  fear." 

I  endeavoured  to  apologize  for  the  trouble 
our  party  had  given,  and  assured  the  good 
woman,  I  had  very  little  appetite,  while  Blanche 
said,  all  she  required  was  rest. 
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"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  children,"  said  the  good 
dame,  "  you  must  eat  and  drink,  for  both  of 
you  require  nourishment,  so  sit  down  without 
knows  when  Mr.  Knoxton  will  be  back,  if  he 
finds  any  one  to  converse  with  him,  or  rather 
to  listen  to  him  :  that's  his  way  ;  my  dear,  try 
some  of  this  tongue  with  your  chicken/'  said 
she,  helping  Blanche  to  a  most  persuasive 
slice ;  "  you  seem  to  like  that  cold  beef,  sir, 
it's  Kerry  beef,  I  assure  you,  and  was  cooked  at 
my  sister-in-law's  in  Sligo,  several  miles  from 
this  ;  but  you  know  Sligo,  sir." 

"  I  have  never  been  there,''  I  replied. 

"  Sad  work  there,  sir,"  continued  the  bustling 
old  lady  ;  "  Town  alternately  crammed  full  of 
people,  and  deserted  again  as  often  as  it  is 
reported  that  the  French,  are  marching  to  take 
it  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 
When  the  rebels  took  away  poor  Knoxton,  not 
knowing  which  way  to  turn,  I  got  into  my 
jaunting   car,  and  drove  to   Sligo.     I  saw  the 
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ceremony  and  help  yourselves,  for  goodness 
brave  Vereker  and  his  men  march  out  to  fight 
the  French  at  Colooney,  while  Albert  Blest, 
the  methodist  preacher,  and  his  congregation, 
went  about  the  streets  singing  the  most  doleful 
hymns  I  ever  heard.  As  they  passed  our 
house,  I  opened  my  window,  and  told  him  he 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself." 

"Why  should  I  be  ashamed  of  myself?" 
said  he. 

"  For  staying  here  with  so  many  able-bodied 
men,"  I  replied,  "  quavering  and  quaking  about 
the  street,  instead  of  helping  your  fellow 
townsmen  to  beat  the  French." 

<f  We  are  men  of  peace,"  said  he,  "  and  fear 
not ;  yea,  we  will  lift  up  our  voices,  and  con- 
found our  enemies  with  a  song." 

"  I  think  the  French  will  soon  make  you 
change  your  tune,"  said  I.  "  But  the  best  of 
the  story  is,  that  whenever  it  was  known  that 
the    French    had    changed    their    route,   and 
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abandoned  Sligo,  the  methodists  said  it  was 
their  songs  and  hymns  drove  away  the  enemy. 
Well  here  comes  Knoxton  at  last." 

"I  cannot  find  them/'  said  Mr.  Knoxton, 
entering  the  room  with  a  very  dubious  coun- 
tenance ;  "  the  horses  are  in  the  stable,  said  he, 
"but  the  men  are  not  forthcoming;  I  called 
and  hallooed  about  the  yard  in  vain." 

"  If  you  had  told  me  anything  about  these 
lost  sheep,  I  would  have  secured  them  long 
ago,''  said  Mrs.  Knoxton,  "  but  this  is  always 
your  way,  my  dear,  putting  off  everything  till 
the  last  moment." 

"  Well,  what  shall  I  do  now  ?"  said  the  meek 
and  obedient  parson. 

"  Put  on  your  hat,  and  go  to  the  sheebeen 
house,  and  I  dare  say  you  will  find  your  guests 
there." 

The  good  man  would  have  obeyed  the 
command,  had  I  permitted  it.  I  begged  him 
to  sit  down,  and  having  ascertained  that  the 
k  2 
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aforesaid  sheebeen,  or  unlicensed  public-house, 
was  not  far  from  the  lawn  gate,  I  put  on  my 
hat,  and  started  off  in  quest  of  my  quondam 
companions. 


CHAPTER  XL 


Mrs.  Knoxton  was  right  in  her  conjecture ; 
I  found  Shane  and  the  Brancher  quietly  seated 
under  the  humble  roof  which  held  up  the  in- 
telligent sign  of  the  Sod  and  Twig ;  a  tall  dark 
haired  woman  was  presiding  over  a  large  pot 
which  was  boiling  on  the  fire,  and  a  savoury 
pan  of  frying  bacon  and  eggs. 

The  Brancher  had  stretched  his  length  of 
limb  upon  two  stools  and  a  chair  by  the  side  of 
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the  fire,  where  he  lay  basking  in  the  heat  and 
smoke,  to  which  he  added  no  small  quotum 
himself  from  his  short  black  pipe.  Shane  sat 
at  some  distance  from  the  fire  with  his  elbows 
on  his  knees,  and  his  face  buried  in  his  hands  ; 
on  a  low  stool  before  him  stood  a  pewter 
measure  and  a  glass ;  a  coarse  heavy  looking 
man  sat  in  the  back  part  of  the  cabin  with  a 
child  in  his  arms,  and  two  ragged  urchins  were 
rolling  on  the  floor  at  his  feet.  I  entered  the 
cabin,  and  was  immediately  set  upon  by  a 
bandy-legged  red-skinned  cur,  who  doubtless 
expected  a  slice  of  the  frying  bacon,  as  the 
reward  of  his  zeal  and  vigilance,  but  received 
only  kicks  and  blows  from  the  hostess  for  his 
pains. 

"  Quash  him,  quash,  the  spiteful  hound,'* 
said  the  Brancher;  "publicans  ought  to  keep 
agreeable  dogs/' 

The  Brancher's  observations  were  cut  short 
however,  when  the  cur  sought  refuge  under  the 
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stools  and  chair,  upon  which  that  erudite 
genius  reclined. 

"  Come,  shift  your  quarters  from  under  mine, 
my  snarler,"  said  he,  flapping  the  skirts  of  his 
long  grey  coat.  A  growl  of  defiance  was  the 
reply. 

"  Coax  him,  coax  him,"  said  the  man  with 
the  child  in  his  arms. 

But  the  Brancher,  instead  of  following  the 
man's  advice,  endeavoured  to  beat  the  cur  from 
under  his  stools  with  a  broom-stick,  which  he 
picked  up.  This  produced  a  good  deal  of 
growling  and  snarling,  till  one  of  the  stools 
gave  way,  and  the  Brancher  rolled  upon  the 
cur  and  would  have  fallen  into  the  fire,  had  he 
not  laid  hold  of  the  pot  suspended  over  it, 
which  was  upset  upon  the  frying-pan  in  the 
midst  of  barking,  swearing,  roaring,  and 
howling,  while  the  hostess  showered  blows  and 
kicks  upon  the  cur  as  he  appeared  and  disap- 
peared at  either  end  of  the  prostrate  Brancher, 
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who  received  several  well  meant  blows  himself 
into  the  bargain. 

"  Cold  water,  cold  water  for  charity's  sake/' 
bawled  the  Brancher ;  u  my  hand  is  scalded." 

"  My  potatoes  and  bacon  are  ruined/'  cried 
the  hostess. 

"Fm  bitten  in  both  heels  and  elbows/' 
responded  the  Brancher. 

"  Take  the  child  avourneen,"  said  the  man, 
thrusting  the  bantling  into  my  arms,  rushing  to 
relieve  the  Brancher,  and  assist  his  tall  rib  to 
gather  up  the  fragments  of  the  feast. 

"  Give  over,  Brancher,  be  quiet  for  a  minute/5 
said  Shane,,  putting  his  hand  to  his  ear,  "  I 
heard  a  footstep  near  the  door/' 

"And  what  signifies  that?"  said  the 
Brancher,  plunging  his  hand  into  a  can  of  cold 
water  which  he  found  under  the  dresser. 

"  It's  a  troublesome  world  we  live  in/'  said 
the  woman,  looking  fearfully  towards  the 
door. 
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" Who's  there?''  said  the  husband,  laying 
hold  of  a  quart  bottle,  which  he  thrust  into  one 
of  his  pockets. 

"  Who's  there  ?"  said  he,  putting  his  shoulder 
to  the  door. 

"A  traveller  seeking  a  night's  lodging," 
replied  a  shrill  voice  outside  the  door. 

"Whew,  it's  only  a  gossoon,  after  all,"  said 
the  men,  opening  the  door — "come  in  avic," 
continued  he,  "  we  can  give  you  an  air  of  the 
fire,  but  we  don't  take  in  lodgers." 

The  boy  thus  encouraged  entered  the  cabin, 
and  threw  down  a  small  pack  which  he  carried 
on  his  shoulder. 

"  You're  in  the  dealing  line  early,  my 
gossoon,"  said  the  woman,  eyeing  the  boy's 
pack. 

"  So  was  my  father  before  me,"  said  the 
boy. 

"  I  remember  your  voice,"  said  the  woman, 
"and  it's  nearly  three  months." — 
k  5 
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"Virgin,  protect  us!  what  noise  is  that?" 
said  the  husband,  putting  his  shoulder  once 
more  against  the  door. 

u  The  soldiers  are  out,  scouring  through 
the  country"  said  the  pedlar  boy,  "  I  was  afraid 
to  go  on  to  the  village,  because  I  heard  some 
shots  fired  down  the  road." 

"  If  there  is  any  one  here  has  any  thing 
against  him,  let  him  scramble  up  into  the  loft 
and  hide  in  the  potatoes,"  said  the  man,  in  a 
loud  whisper,  "  for  here  come  the  soldiers,  hot 
foot,  tramp,  tramp ;  make  haste,  ye  devils,  ye, 
and  mind,  don't  bruise  the  potatoes,  if  you  can 
help  it." 

"  Though  I  have  nothing  against  me,"  said 
the  Brancher,  rising  with  great  expedition, 
"  I'll  get  into  an  auger  hole,  to  avoid  un- 
pleasant company ;  come,  Shane,  get  up  into 
the  loft,  and  give  me  your  hand." 

"  I'll  not  budge  an  inch,"  said  Shane, 
doggedly. 
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"  Shane,"  said  I,  "  help  the  Brancher ;  get 
up,  man,  stir  your  stumps.'5 

"  Any  thing  you  like,"  said  Shane,  clam- 
bering upon  a  table,  and  mounting  upon  the 
coarse  hurdles  and  mats,  of  which  the  said  loft 
was  formed. 

"  The  devil  a  much  room  there  is  up  here/5 
said  the  Brancher,  as  he  scrambled  after 
Shane. 

"  Barney,  my  jewel,  may  be  its  the  gauger," 
said  the  woman  to  her  husband :  "  I'll  hold 
the  door  while  you  climb  upon  the  loft." 

Barney  resigned  his  post  to  his  strong  rib, 
and  disappeared  immediately. 

"Halt!"  "Knock  at  that  door,  and  en- 
quire exclaimed  a  hoarse  voice  outside  of  the 

house "   And   the   door  soon   trembled 

under  a  shower  of  hard  knocks  and  kicks. 

"  Don't  break  the  door,  honest  people/5  said 
the  hostess  in  a  whining  voice. 

"  Open  the  door  then,"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
company  outside. 
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"Oh  your  honours  are  only  joking/'  said  the 
hostess,  as  she  opened  the  door. 

"  Who  have  you  got  in  there,"  demanded  a 
short  petulant  man,  muffled  in  a  long  cloak. 

"  Only  my  own  little  family  and  a  pedlar 
boy,  your  reverence/'  replied  the  hostess,  with 
a  low  courtesy. 

"  Well,  if  that  is  the  case  we  may  shelter 
ourselves  here  till  the  storm  blows  over  a 
little,"  said  the  man  in  the  cloak.  "  Bring  in 
your  men,  sir,"  continued  he,  turning  to  a 
young  officer  who  stood  behind  him;  "have 
you  a  cow-house  in  which  I  can  put  my 
horse?"  he  enquired. 

"  Sorra  cow  ever  I  had,"  replied  the  hostess, 
"  but  there  is  as  good  a  pig-house." 

"Oh  d n   your   pig-house,"  interrupted* 

the  petulant  gentleman,  taking  off  his  cloak 
and  strutting  over  to  the  fire ;  "  have  you  got 
no  candles  ?"  said  he  to  the  woman,  who  would 
have  taken  the  child  out  of  my  arms ;  but  I  re- 
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fused  to  give  up  my  little  charge  for  reasons 
best  known  to  myself. 

"  You  had  better  bring  in  your  men, 
Owens,"  said  the  man  who  stood  before  the 
fire,  who  I  now  discovered  to  be  that  important 
personage  Ralph  Brasfort. 

"Even  the  ancient  Britons  are  not  water- 
proof,55 said  he,  with  a  chuckle.  Owens 
obeyed,  and  forthwith  the  house  was  tilled  with 
the  red  coats,  black  gaiters,  formidable  red 
faces,  and  pipeclayed  inexpressibles  of  that 
venerable  corps. 

"  It  is  only  a  flying  shower/5  said  Brasfort ; 
"  have  you  got  any  whiskey  in  the  house  ?  good 
woman. 

"  Not  a  drop  of  liquor  has  crossed  my 
threshhold  for  many  a  long  day,'  said  the 
woman  ;  "  it's  not  the  like  poor  people  can  keep 
by  them  now.'5 

"  Well,  there  are  more  ways  than  one  of 
getting  into  a  house  you  know,  my  dear,55  said 
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Brasfort :  "  I  don't  see  why  the  whiskey  should 
not  come  into  your  house  through  the  window, 
or  even  down  this  chimney,  eh,  what  have  we 
here?"  said  he,  picking  up  a  small  pewter 
spirit  measure.  "  Why  this  smells  of  something 
like  the  native,"  said  he,  putting  it  to  his 
nose. 

u  Indeed,   and    indeed,"    said    the   woman 
greatly  alarmed  ;  "  there  was  only  a  drop  in  it, 
which  I  borrowed  of  a  neighbour  for  a  travelling 
woman  who  was  laid  up  with  cholic." 

"Come,  have  done  with  your  stories ?"  said 
Brasfort,  "  you  keep  a  regular  sheebeen,  I  know, 
and  if  you  don't  set  plenty  of  liquor  before  us, 
I'll  find  it  out,  or  pull  down  the  house  over 
your  head.5' 

The  hostess  now  changed  her  tune..  u  Oh 
but  your  honour  is  the  cute  man,  and  sure  you 
won't  ruin  a  poor  helpless  creature  like  me. 
Oh,  I  depend  my  life  upon  you  soldiers'  honey, 
not  to  mention  it  to  any  one,"  said  she,  pro- 
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ducing  a  quart  bottle  of  whiskey  and  sundry 
pewter  naggins  and  glasses. 

"Who  are  you?5'  said  Brasfort,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  pedlar's  shoulder,  "what  have 
you  got  in  your  pack  ? " 

"  Not  a  great  deal,"  replied  the  boy,  "  but  if 
your  honour  wants  a  silk  handkerchief,  Fll  sell 
you  a  real  India,  cheap.'' 

"  Oh  hang  your  handkerchiefs,"  said  Bras- 
fort. 

"  Have  you  got  any  tobacco  in  the  house, 
Mrs.  What  d'ye  call-em?" 

"  Judy  Daly,  at  your  service,"  said  the 
hostess. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Judy  Daly,  answer  my 
question." 

"Is  it  tobacco  your  honour  wants?"  said 
Mrs.  Daly. 

"  I  said  so  before ;  tobacco  is  called  tobacco, 
everywhere,"  said  Bras  fort. 

"I'll  look  for  some,"  said  Mrs.  Daly,  "  I'll 
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search  every  hole  and  corner,  and  if  there  is 
any  I'll  give  it  to  your  honour,  and  why 
not?" 

"  How  it  rains !  confound  it,  my  saddle  will 
be  all  wet !  there,  master  pedlar,  hop  out,  take 
the  saddle  off  my  horse,  and  bring  it  in  here ; 
be  quick."  The  boy  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and 
made  his  exit. 

"  Now  let  me  see  what  that  fellow  has  in  his 
pack,5'  said  Brasfort,  stooping  down  to  examine 
the  bundle  on  the  floor. 

et  Oh  your  honour  wait  till  I  light  a  rush- 
light," said  the  woman,  lifting  up  the  pack  and 
setting  it  upon  the  table. 

"  Very  good — very  good,"  said  Brasfort  ; 
ts  bye  and  b^e  we  will  have  every  thing  we 
want,  Mr.  Owens." 

"  Now  what  keeps  that  fellow  ?"  said  he ; 
"  the  saddle  will  be  spoiled.  Get  up,  you  lazy 
good-for-nothing  lout/'  said  Brasfort,  glaring 
fiercely  at  me,  u  nursing  your  children  like  an 
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old  harridan,  instead  of  taking  care  of  my 
horse  ;  out  with  you  at  once,  and  hark'ee 
friend,  throw  your  coat  over  the  horse's  back, 
and  lead  him  to  the  sheltry-side  of  the  house, 
with  the  greatest  celerity.' '  I  yielded  up  my 
little  charge  to  Mrs.  Daly*  and  made  my  exit. 
I  met  the  pedlar  boy  at  the  door  with  the 
saddle  in  his  hands.  "They  are  going  to 
examine   your  pack,   my    boy,"  said  I. 

"  Then  I  may  as  well  pack  off  with  myself," 
said  he,  "for  there  is  more  in  it  than  I  bar- 
gained to  show  them." 

"  Hold  the  horse,  said  I,  "  and  wait  till  I 
return." 

I  took  the  saddle  from  him,  and  handed  it 
to  one  of  the  soldiers  near  the  door. 

u  Bring  it  here  to  the  fire,"  said  Brasfort. 
The  soldier  advanced  with  a  growl,  and  threw 
the  dripping  furniture  before  the  fire,  while  I 
returned  to  look  after  the  pedlar  and  Brasfort's 
horse.  I  found  the  boy  at  the  back  of  the  cabin, 
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busily  engaged  removing  the  thatch  from  the 
roof.  "What  are  you  doing  there,  my  boy?" 
said  I. 

"  Let  me  alone,"  said  the  boy,  u  or  help  me 
as  fast  as  you  like,  I  want  to  make  a  hole  big 
enough  to  let  the  poor  devils  in  the  loft  escape, 
if  the  soldiers  begin  to  search  the  house ;  and 
they  have  searched  every  house  in  the  country 
already." 

I  approved  of  the  boy's  cunning  manner, 
and  assisted  him  to  work  away  the  thatch  and 
turf,  of  which  the  roof  was  formed. 

w  It's  not  the  first  time  we  were  in  a  scrape 
together,  I'm  thinking,"  said  the  boy. 

I  did  not  recollect  having  seen  him  before 
till  he  jogged  my  memory  in  the  following 
way  : — "  do  you  recollect  the  run  we  made 
from  the  gun  brig  into  Brest,  sir  ?  the  poor 
Osprey  was  near  catching  it  then,  sir." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  I,  looking  closely  at 
the  hardy-featured  little  fellow ;  "  how  long  is 
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it  since  you  quitted   the  Osprey,  and   turned 
pedlar  ? " 

" About  three  hours  ago/'  said  he.  "But 
here  I  have  got  my  hand  through  the  roof,  so 
we  must  speak  no  more  for  a  while." 

The  hole  was  speedily  enlarged,  and  the  boy 
thrust  his  head  and  shoulders  into  it.     I  could 
distinctly  hear  Brasfort  scolding    the    woma 
for  not  lighting  a  candle. 

(<  Stir  up  the  fire,"  said  he,  "  and  by  its  light 
we  will  overhaul  that  young  scamp's  pack. 
What  have  you  got  over  head  ? M  said  he, 
"  rooting  and  scraping." 

"  Oh  it  must  be  the  rats  in  the  thatch,  or 
may  be  the  hens  roosting  on  the  rafters/'  said 
the  woman. 

I  now  put  my  mouth  to  the  hole  and  whis- 
pered, "Shane,  Shane.-" 

"  Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace  !"  whispered  the 
Brancher,  devoutly  falling  to  his  prayers,  "  you 
are  called,  Shane,"  said  he ;  "  the  good  people 
have  an  eye  upon  you," 
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"  Hold  your  tongue/'  said  Shane. 

Once  more  I  ventured  to  whisper  to  Shane, 
telling  him  to  rise  up  gently  and  force  his  head 
and  shoulders  through  the  roof. 

"An  angel  whispers/'  said  the  Brancher, 
rising  up  from  his  recumbent  posture  so  sud- 
denly that  he  struck  his  head  against  one  of 
the  rafters  and  was  felled  prostrate  upon  the 
potatoes  again. 

"  What  the  devil  is  all  that  row  over  head !  " 
said  Brasfort,  angrily  ;  "send  a  ball  up 
through  that  cockloft/'  said  he  to  one  of  the 
soldiers. 

"  Stop,  stop,  soldiers  dear,"  roared  Mr. 
Daly,  "I'll  come  down,  Fll  come  down  in  a 
minute." 

"  Ha !  ha !  n  said  Brasfort,  "  I  think  we  have 
discovered  a  new  charm  for  coaxing  serpents 
out  of  their  hiding-places/' 

"  Oh,  spare  him,  spare  him,  your  honour," 
cried  the  woman,  "  it  was  my  fault ;  I  bid  him 
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go  up  in  the  loft,  as  the  guager  has  a  grudge 
against  us,  but  I'm  sure  you  are  no  guager,  sir, 
you  look  like  a  real  gentleman  every  inch  of 
you." 

"  Come,  that's  not  bad,  Owens,"  said  Bras- 
fort,  "  a  very  pretty  compliment  indeed.  Now 
what  are  you  afraid  of/'  said  he,  turning  to  the 
terror  smitten  Daly,  "  your  wife  says  I  am  not 
a  guager." 

"  I  ask  your  excellency's  pardon,"  said  Daly, 
falling  upon  his  knees,  "  may  be  you're  the 
great  Cornwallis  in  person." 

"Ha!  ha!  not  the  first  time  I  have  been 
taken  for  the  lord  lieutenant'5  said  Brasfort, 
rising  on  his  toes,  and  perking  up  his  chin, 
while  a  sort  of  smothered  laugh  escaped  from 
the  grave  and  venerable  ancient  Britons. 

Shane  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way  through 
the  roof,  but  the  Brancher  was  not  so  fortunate, 
his  high  square  shoulders,  ungainly  form,  and 
hurry  to  escape,  retarding  his  progress. 
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"  Hand  me  your  musket,"  said  Brasfort  to 
one  of  the  soldiers,  "  I  must  dislodge  the  rats 
from  over  my  head ;  see,"  said  he,  <(  my  hat 
and  coat  are  literally  covered  with  cobwebs  and 
dust.5' 

4 

"  Oh,  for  pity  sake,  don't  fire  through  my 
potatoes,  general,  my  jewel ;"  cried  the  woman 
"  till  I  hunt  the  hens  out  of  the  loft." 

"  Stay  where  you  are/'  said  Brasfort,  "I'll 
hunt  the  hens  out  of  the  loft  myself,  and  if  I 
kill  one,  so  much  the  better,  for  I  want  some 
supper."  And  reckless  of  the  consequence,  he 
fired  the  musket  through  the  hurdles  and  mats 
over  his  head,  at  the  moment  when  the  Brancher 
setting  his  feet  against  the  frail  flooring  made  a 
most  desperate  effort  to  escape,  that  between 
the  rent  which  the  ball  made  in  the  loft,  and 
the  Brancher's  effort,  one  of  the  hurdles  broke 
down  and  a  shower  of  potatoes,  dust  and 
cobwebs  were  launched  upon  Brasfort's  head. 
Shane  had  got  hold  of  the  Brancher  by  the 
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nape  of  the  neck,  I  lent  a  hand,  the  pedlar  boy 
helped,  and  we  pulled  the  terror  smitten 
pedagogue  out  of  his  perilous  predicament. 

"Open  the  door,  and  let  in  air,"  bawled 
Brasfort.  "I'm  almost  choked,  nearly  smo- 
thered; see  here  how  these  cursed  potatoes 
have  battered  my  face,  and  set  my  nose  a 
bleeding." 

"The  devils  cure  to  you,"  said  the  Brancher 
aloud,  forgetting  my  injunction,  as  he  shook  the 
dust  and  thatch  from  his  head  and  neck. 

"Lieutenant  Owens,  one  of  your  men  has 
just  made  a  very  impertinent  observation,"  said 
Brasfort  angrily. 

"Which  of  you  spoke  just  now?"  said 
Owens. 

"  We  have  been  all  soilent,"  replied  one  of 
the  ancient  Britons. 

"  Al  py  cot,  py  cot,"  echoed  the  rest  of  the 
men. 

"  Well,  no  matter ;  open  the  door  and  let  in 
some  air,"  exclaimed  Brasfort. 
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"Now  let  us  start  off/'  said  I. 

"  And  the  horse,  sir,"  said  Shane,  "  what 
shall  we  do  with  him  ?v 

"  Lead  him  on  till  we  find  a  good  pasture 
field  at  all  events,"  said  the  Brancher,  "the 
poor  animal  wants  a  night's  grass." 

We  returned  to  the  rectory  as  fast  as  possible, 
the  pedlar  boy  bewailed  the  loss  of  his  pack. 
"  It  was  the  first  venture  ever  I  made,"  said  he, 
"  and  now  to  go  back  again  without  as  much  as 
a  farthing  is  too  bad/' 

"Why,  what  was  in  the  pack,  gossoon?" 
said  the  Brancher. 

"Tobacco,  good  negro  head  tobacco,  and 
half  a  dozen  silk  and  cotton  handkerchiefs ;  and 
Captain  Bazil  and  the  rest  of  the  boys  will 
only  laugh  at  me,  and  say  I  was  not  able  for 
the  land  sharks." 

"Where  is  Captain  Bazil  to  be  found ?'' 
said  I. 

"  That's  telling,"  said  the  boy,  and  added 
archly,  "  what  would  you  give  to  know,  sir." 
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"This,"  said  I,  "putting  some  silver  into 
the  boy's  hand." 

"I  dare  not  tell  you,  sir/'  said  the  boy,  "but 
as  you  are  one  of  his  friends,  I'll  shew  you  the 
spot  if  you'll  follow  me." 

"  Keep  this  fellow  safe  till  I  return/'  said  I 
to  Shane,  as  we  halted  before  the  rectory. 

I  found  Blanche,  Mrs.  Knoxton,  and  the 
granddaughter  seated  before  the  fire,  listening 
to  Mr.  Knoxton's  narrative  of  the  sufferings 
he  had  past  through  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebels. 

u  Returned  at  last,''  said  the  reverend  gentle- 
man, "and  without  your  companions." 

"  My  companions  are  safe,"  I  replied,  "  I 
found    them    at    the    sheebeen  house." 

"  I  think  we  may  all  go  to  our  beds  in  peace 
and  quietness,"  said  Mrs.  Knoxton,  "  I  have 
been  persuading  this  young  lady,"  said  she, 
turning  to  Blanche  "  that  one  hour's  sleep  before 
twelve  is  worth  six  hours'  sleep  after  it." 

VOL.    III.  L 
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"  It  is  an  old  saying,"  said  Mr.  Knoxton, 
"early  to  bed— you  know  the  rest  of  the 
proverb/* 

Mrs.  Knoxton  made  another  somnolent 
remark,  I  pressed  Blanche's  hand,  and  good 
night  being  banded  backwards  and  forwards,  all 
parties  retired  from  the  parlour,  Mr.  Knoxton 
piloting  me  to  a  bed  room,  in  which  he  left 
me,  with  many  apologies  for  the  scantiness 
and  wrecked  state  of  the  furniture. 


CHAPTER   XIL 


"Is  the  boy  safe,  Shane/'  said  I. 

"  Oh  here  I  am,  sir,"  said  the  little  fellow, 
stepping  forward  to  meet  me.  "  I  am  not 
going  to  cut  and  run  from  such  good  company," 
said  he. 

u  Lead  the  way/'  said  I,  "  let  us  start  at 
once.     I  must  see  Bazil  O'Meara  to-night." 

u  And  will  the  men  follow  us,"  said  the  boy, 
looking  at  Shane  and  the  Brancher. 
L  2 
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"  Why  not  ?"  said  I,  "  they  want  to  see  Bazil 
as  much  as  I  do." 

"  And  you'll  not  tell  Bazil  who  shewed  you 
the  way  to ." 

"Stop  your  old  fashioned  talk,  you 
leprehaun  "  said  the  Brancher, "  do  you  think 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  stand  listening  to 
your  conditions  in  the  damp  night  air  ?  lead  on, 
as  this  gentleman  desires  you,  or  by  my  song, 
I'll  help  you  to  a  taste  of  this  hazel  twig  in 
my  fist." 

This  latter  argument  had  so  much  force  that 
the  boy  did  not  reply,  but  started  across  the 
lawn  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 

"Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast,  my  boy,"  said  I. 

"  But  that  big  fellow  threatens  to  beat  me ; 
and  I  want  to  leave  him  behind,"  he  replied. 

"Take  your  time,"  said  I,  "and  depend 
upon  it  I  will  not  permit  any  one  to  beat 
you." 

Thus  assured  the  little  fellow  slackened  his 
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pace,  though  he  still  continued  to  get  quickly 
over  the  ground  and  glided  noiselessly  before 
us. 

"I  wish  I  had  brought  on  that  officer's 
horse/'  said  the  Brancher,  as  he  puffed  after 
us  like  a  broken  winded  bellows ;  "  it  would 
have  been  just  as  well  done  to  have  aired  him  a 
little  longer  before  we  turned  him  into  that  field 
of  scutch  grass.  By  my  song,  that  bit  of  a  gos- 
soon keeps  stealing  away  from  me  like  the  old 
woman  with  the  reel  on  her  shoulder."  And 
the  Brancher,  as  he  joggled  in  the  rear,  endea- 
voured to  slacken  our  speed  by  relating  one  of 
his  anecdotes. 

"  When  I  was  a  growing  slip  of  a  boy/'  said 
he,  "  I  was  able  to  get  over  the  ground  with 
any  man  in  the  parish,  and  one  fine  morning, 
having  nothing  better  to  do,  I  took  a  notion  of 
slipping  seven  or  eight  miles  to  see  the  world 
and  the  pretty  girls  in  the  market  towns,  so  I 
dressed  myself  out,  and  put  on  a  new  pair  of 
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brogues,  handled  my  stick,  and  away  I  went 
down  the  road  as  light  as  a  cork.  Before  I 
walked  a  mile,  I  overtook  an  old  woman  with  a 
new  reel  upon  her  shoulder,  she  was  a  mere 
shadow  of  a  creature,  she  was  barefooted  and 
glided  along  without  as  much  as  turning  up 
the  dust  with  her  toes.  "  God  save  you 
mother/'  said  I,  "  where  are  you  going  with 
the  reel ?" 

"  I'm  going  to  the  market  with  it/'  said  she. 
"  I'm  going  there  too,"  said  I,  "  and  as  you 
seem  to  be  weakly  Pll  carry  the  reel  for  you,  if 
you'll  tell  me  where  I'll  leave  it  when  I  get 
into  the  town/' 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  gossoon,"  said  she,  "  but 
may  be  I'll  be  in  the  town  before  you/' 

"May  be  you  will,''  said  I,  winking  to 
myself, 

*  You  have  a  fine  screeching  pair  of  brogues 
upon  you,"  said  the  old  hag,  looking  sideways 
at  my  feet. 
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"  To  be  sure  I  have,"  said  I,  "  and  signs  on 
it,  I  paid  well  for  them — five  shillings  for  the 
brogues  and  one  shilling  for  the  creeks." 

"Oh  that's  the  music  the  girls  like  to  hear 
when  they  see  a  proper  man  stepping  up  to 
them/'  said  the  old  woman. 

"  True  for  you,"  said  I,  and  I  wished  the  old 
hag  good  morning,  and  soon  left  her  and  her 
reel  three  quarters  of  a  mile  behind  me.  I 
wished  to  shew  her  I  knew  how  to  walk  like 
the  best  in  the  land ;  but  somehow  or  other, 
though  I  felt  able  and  willing  to  step  out  like  a 
four  year  old,  I  found  that  I  had  not  proper 
command  of  my  legs. 

" It's  my  garters  that  hamper  me,''  said  I  to 
myself  as  I  stopped,  untied  them,  and  took 
them  off;  I  walked  on  again,  but  not  an  inch 
faster  did  I  go  for  taking  off  the  garters;  "it's 
a  pebble  or  some  gravel  that  has  worked  into 
my  brogues,''  said  I  ;  and  down  I  sat  upon  a 
milestone  and  pulled  off  the  brogues. 
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"Bad  luck  to  you,  Darby  Gollagher  for  a 
deceitful  broguemaker,"  said  I,  "  for  driving 
the  brads  up  through  the  soles  of  my  brogues. 
I  paid  you  handsomely  for  the  creeks,  but  I  did 
not  bargain  to  do  penance  for  nothing."  I 
picked  up  a  stone  and  began  to  beat  down  the 
points  of  the  brads  as  well  as  I  could. 

"  God  bless  your  work,"  said  the  old  woman 
with  the  reel,  as  she  trotted  past  me. 

"And  you  too/'  said  I,  as  I  pulled  on  one  of 
the  brogues,  and  began  to  hammer  down  the 
nails  in  the  other  ;  and  by  the  time  I  had  re- 
lieved myself  and  began  to  walk  again,  the  old 
woman  with  the  reel  was  almost  out  of  sight. 

"  I'll  soon  overtake  her,"  said  I,  as  I  stepped 
out  at  the  rate  of  a  hunt.  It  was  a  winding 
crooked  road,  and  twenty  times  I  was  tempted 
to  take  a  short  cut,  but  thought  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  honour  to  quit  the  road ;  but  the  old 
woman  kept  stealing  away  from  me  in  her 
quiet  trot  till  I  got  a  sight  of  the  town  :  and 
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then,  sooner  than  have  it  said  I  was  beat  by  an 
old  woman,  I  began  to  run  as  fast  as  I  was 
able.  But  just  as  I  turned  the  corner  of  the 
road  leading  into  the  market  square,  my  stock- 
ings fell  down  about  my  heels ;  I  was  obliged 
to  stop  to  pull  them  up  again,  and  the  old  hag 
sailed  into  the  market  square  with  the  reel  on 
her  shoulder  before  me. 

I  was  almost  ashamed  to  walk  into  the  town 
after  her  ;  but  at  last  I  ventured  into  the 
market  square,  and  who  should  I  see  in  the 
middle  of  it  but  the  old  hag  with  the  reel, 
and  a  lot  of  boys  and  girls  standing  round 
her  laughing  as  if  their  sides  would  split. 

"Oh  Mr.  Brady,"  said  one  of  the  girls, 
"  where  did  you  buy  your  creeks,  sir  ?" 

"  Have  you  got  any  nails  to  spare  ?"  said 
another. 

"  Can  you  oblige  me  with  the  loan  of  a  pair 
of  garters?'5  said  a  third. 

The  spiteful  old  hag  had  told  her  neighbours 
l  5 
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all  about  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  slink 
quietly  into  a  tent  and  hide  my  face  instead 
of  enjoying  the  humours  of  the  market. 

"  I  don't  half  like  the  way  that  rogue  looks 
back  at  every  turn/'  said  Shane  to  me,  "  may 
be  he's  leading  us  astray ." 

"  Keep  your  eyes  upon  him/'  said  the 
Brancher,  "  may  be  he's  a  leprehaun ;  and  if 
you  once  lose  sight  of  him  for  a  minute, 
you'll  never  see  him  again/ ' 

I  paid  little  attention  to  their  misgivings 
and  dubious  observations,  but  followed  the  boy 
closely,  as  he  bounded  over  rocks,  stumps  and 
rivulets,  like  a  goat.  The  ground  became  more 
uneven  and  difficult  every  step,  and  the  Bran- 
cher,  called  the  boy  the  Pooka  Will  o'the  wisp, 
and  sundry  hard  names,  as  he  sunk  up  to  his 
knees  in  mire,  or  stumbled  over  rocks  and 
stones. 

"  And  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  hazard 
my  neck  at  this  time  o'night,  down    there?" 
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said  the  Brancher,  as  he  paused  upon  the 
brow  of  a  cliff  which  overhung  the  sea  shore. 

u  If  you  are  afraid  to  follow  me,"  said  the 
boy,  "  stay  where  you  are." 

u  Cool  comfort,  cool  comfort,"  said  the 
Brancher. 

"  The  path  down  the  rock  is  very  steep  and 
slippery,"  said  the  boy,  "  and  may  be  the  cap- 
tain is  not  in  the  cave  after  all ;  if  you'll  wait 
in  the  old  ruin  we  passed  a  while  ago  till  I 
come  back." 

"  We'll  wait  till  Saint  Tibb's  eve,  which  is 
neither  before  nor  after  Christmas,''  interrupted 
the  Brancher. 

"  No,  no,  come  up  here,  gossoon,"  said 
Shane :  "  you  must  shew  us  an  easier  road 
down  to  the  shore  than  this  uncertain  badger 
pass." 

"I'll  meet  you  in  the  old  walls,"  replied  the 
boy :  and  he  cut  short  the  dialogue  by  spring- 
ing down  the  dark  cliff  side. 
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I  attempted  to  follow  him,  but  slipping 
in  my  haste  nearly  terminated  my  adventures 
upon  a  sharp  rock,  which  grazed  my  brow 
and  caught  my  loose  coat  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice.  Shane  came  to  my  assistance  and 
helped  me  to  regain  the  level  ground  once 
more. 

There  is  no  help  for  it/'  said  I,  "we  must 
confide  in  the  boy's  honesty,  and  I  trust  he 
has  not  deceived  me.5' 

The  ruin  in  which  we  sought  shelter  from 
one  of  these  heavy  showers  which  rise,  fall  and 
vanish  unexpectedly  upon  the  western  coast, 
was  the  remains  of  a  square  keep  or  tower, 
which,  from  its  bleak  and  exposed  situation, 
might  have  been  the  watch  tower  of  some  petty 
potentate  of  the  wilds  in  days  of  yore. 

"  May  be  this  was  one  of  Granawiel's 
castles,''  said  the  Brancher;  "she  was  the  only 
famous  monarch  ever  reigned  over  this  deso- 
late  shore." 
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"  Granawiel's  castles  are  farther  to  the 
south,"  said  Shane,  "  I  heard  the  Connaught 
men  talking  about  them  when  I  was  with  the 
army." 

"  There  was  a  fire  in  this  chimney  not  long 
ago,"  said  the  Brancher,  as  he  approached  a 
dark  corner  of  the  ruined  hall,  picked  up  a 
stone,  and  endeavoured  to  strike  light  with  a 
steel  and  some  tinder,  which  he  pulled  out  of 
a  tobacco  box  of  no  small  dimensions. 

"  I  dropped  my  flint  in  that  confounded  shee- 
been-house,"  said  he,  "and  I  am  lost  for  a 
smoke." 

"  I  would  not  like  to  spend  a  night  in  this 
lonely  ruin  by  myself,"  said  the  Brancher,  as 
he  seated  himself  upon  the  remainder  of  some 
rude  stone  steps  near  Shane  Coghlan.  u  These 
old  places  are  always  haunted,"  said  he,  "once 

upon  a  time  when  I  was  passing  through 

What's  that  noise?"  said  the  Brancher, 
breaking  short  the  thread  of  one  of  his  long 
winded  tales. 
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"A  jackdaw  you   have  awakened,"  said  I. 

"  No  it  was  not  a  jackdaw  I  heard/'  said  the 
Brancher;  "it  was  a  distant  cry." 

"  It  was  some  sea  bird/'  said  I,  "  positively 
you  are  as  full  of  fears  and  misgivings  as  a 
nursery  maid.'' 

"  Listen  to  what  I  say,  for  I  am  in  earnest," 
said  the  Brancher :  "  the  Virgin  between  us  and 
evil! — did  you  hear  it  now?"  said  he,  cross- 
ing himself  with  much  devotion. 

"  I  certainly  hear  a  distant  wailing,"  said  I ; 
"let  us  turn  out,  and  look  about  us."  And 
we  sallied  out  of  the  ruin  and  looked  all  round 
us  in  vain. 

"  Its  the  keen— the  old  Irish  cry  for  the 
dead,"  said  the  Brancher,  "  I  knew  it  at 
once." 

(i  Some  of  the  unfortunate  people  are  burying 
their  slain  relatives  at  this  solemn  hour," 
said  I. 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  the  Brancher, 
"  for  to  my  ear  the  cry  seems  much   nearer 
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than  you  think.  There/'  said  he,  starting,  "  I 
could  have  sworn  it  was  in  the  tower  this 
minute,  and  now  it  dies  away  on  the  hills 
again." 

"  A  change  in  the  wind  may  bring  sounds 
much  nearer  in  a  moment,  and  especially 
at  night,'*  said  I  ;  "  but  where  is  Shane 
Coghlan?" 

"  He  is  in  the  tower,  I  believe,' '  said  the 
Brancher. 

I  entered  the  ruin,  and  found  Shane  on  his 
knees,  his  arms  were  crossed  upon  his  breast, 
and  his  head  sunk  upon  his  bosom. 

"When  did  you  turn  voteen,  Shane ?"  said 
the  Brancher  merrily.     Shane  did  not  reply. 

"Shane,"  said  I,  "are  you  ill?" 

"  Its  all  over  with  me  now,"  said  Shane, 
rising  from  his  knees,  and  wiping  large  drops 
of  perspiration  from  his  face. 

"  He  is  thinking  about  Rose  again/'  whis- 
pered the  Brancher  to  me. 
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"  Cheer  up,  Shane/'  said  I,  "  we  may  spend 
many  happy  days  together." 

"My  days  are  nearly  finished,  though  my 
work  is  not  done/'  said  Shane,  "  but  if  I  once 
could  see  you  and  Miss  Blanche  safe  out  of 
danger,  I  would  not  care." 

"  Don't  give  up  this  way,  Shane,'"  said  the 
Brancher,  in  a  softer  tone,  "  I'm  sure  if  I  said 
any  thing  to  vex  you,  Pm  sorry  for  it,  for  I 
know  you  have  sufferings  within  strong  enough 
to  wear  out  a  stone.5' 

"  You  have  said  nothing,  Brancher ;  you 
were  always  too  kind  and  civil  to  me ;  but  its 
all  over.  I  heard  her  and  I  saw  her  as  plain 
as  I  see  you  this  minute." 

"  Who  ?  "  said  I,  anxiously. 

"The  Benshee,"  said  Shane,  crossing  him- 
self devoutly. 

"  She  follows  his  family,"  said  the  Brancher ; 
"  but  your  father  saw  her  twice  before  he  de- 
parted, Shane  ;  its  only  a  warning." 
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"  When  you  and  Master  Eustace  went  out 
of  the  tower,  I  was  going  to  follow  you,  when 
I  saw  the  white  woman  in  the  doorway  before 
me/'  said  Shane,  "  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  she 
passed  up  the  winding  steps,  crying  the  old 
Keen ;  and  I  saw  her  again  in  the  broken  wall 
on  the  top,  bending  over  me  as  if  she  was  be- 
wailing for  me.  I  prayed  to  the  Virgin  and 
saints,  and  when  I  looked  again  she  was  gone, 
though  I  heard  her  voice  floating  away  inland 
again." 

Poor  Shane  knelt  down  again  and  seemed 
earnestly  praying  in  spirit. 

"  All  the  effects  of  a  vivid  imagination,"  said 
I  to  the  Brancher,  in  a  lower  tone. 

"No,  sir,  it  is  not  the  delusions  of  imagi- 
nation," said  the  Brancher,  warmly  ;  "  the 
Benshee"  follows  all  the  old  Irish  families  of  the 
right  sort :  I  recollect  the  night  old  Coghlan's 
father  died,  rest  his  soul,  I  went  down  to  his 
house  before  he  departed,  it  was  near  midnight, 
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and  most  of  the  people  in  the  room  with  him, 
worn  out  with  watching,  had  dropped  asleep 
one  after  the  other,  the  dying  man  became 
very  uneasy.  "Who's  there?"  said  he.  "I 
am/'  said  I.  "  Brancher,"  says  he,  "sit  by 
me  till  the  last  "  "  I'll  not  desert  you," 
said  I. 

"Why  won't  she  come?"  said  he,  "I'm 
cold  waiting  for  her."  And  hardly  was  the 
word  out  of  his  mouth,  when  I  heard  a  low- 
melancholy  dranthawn  of  a  song  outside  the 
window,  and  the  Keen  went  three  times  round 
the  house. 

"Open  the  window,  B  rancher,"  said  old 
Coghlan ;  "  be  quick  ! "  said  he ;  and  the 
moment  I  opened  the  window  I  felt  something 
flafF  against  my  face.  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  and 
looked  over  at  the  old  castle,  and,  as  there  was 
good  moonlight,  I  saw  two  figures  in  white 
standing  under  the  old  elder  tree;  and  with 
that  the  women  began  to  shout  behind   me  ;  I 
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turned    about    and    found   old    Coghlan    was 
dead. 

A  long  shrill  whistle  rang  through  the  ruin, 
and  put  a  finale  to  the  Branched  ghost 
stories. 

"Where  are  you  my  hearty?"  said  Bazil 
O'Meara,  as  he  entered  the  ruin,  and  looked 
about  him. 

BaziPs  uniform  or  dress  was  unique  in  its 
way,  he  had  put  off  the  pea  jacket  and  donned 
a  short  canvass  frock,  which  was  firmly  belted 
round  his  waist,  he  carried  no  less  than  four 
pistols  in  his  cincture,  and  a  hanger  dangling 
from  his  side  gave  him  a  belligerent,  pic- 
turesque, or  somewhat  piratical  appearance. 

"And  you  are  safe  and  sound  after  all," 
said  Bazil,  shaking  my  hand  till  the  bones  of 
my  wrist  and  the  joints  of  my  arm  quaked  and 
quivered  again. 

"  I  have  been  standing  on  and  off  the  coast 
ever  since  that  Humbug,  or  Humbert,  or  what- 
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ever  you  call  him,  surrendered.  I  hoped  to  have 
saved  a  few  of  my  poor  mountaineers.  O'Doude 
and  Blake  and  Moore  intended  to  have  got  on 
board  the  Osprey,  but  they  were  cut  off,  the 
whole  coast  is  swarming  with  yeomen,  and 
militia  men,  and  red-coats,  and  after  all  it  was 
by  the  meerest  chance  in  the  world  I  did  not 
sail  this  evening,  and  it  is  to  a  trifle  of  tobacco 
I  was  sending  by  one  of  the  boys  to  an  old 
customer  that  I  owe  this  good  fortune." 

I  now  introduced  the  Brancher  and  Shane  to 
Bazil's  notice,  and  told  him  I  had  left  another 
comrade  at  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  That  is  most  unfortunate,"  said  Bazil  ; 
"  my  old  enemy  the  Barnacle  and  another 
cruiser  are  beating  up  and  down  the  coast,  ex- 
ploring and  prying  into  every  creek  and  clift  ; 
a  cruiser  shot  past  me  last  night  close  to  Achil, 
the  watch  on  deck  hailed  us,  and  I  sung  out 
Barnacle,  and  the  cruiser  walked  on,  thinking 
she  had   left   her  watchful   comrade  on  duty. 
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Well  if  I  once  get  safe  into  the  blue  water. 
1*11  never  put  a  foot  into  these  troubled  cross- 
chopping  seas  again." 

I  took  Bazil  aside,  and  briefly  explained  to 
him  the  difficulties  under  which  I  laboured.  I 
could  not  at  the  moment  command  sufficient 
cash  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  voyage. 
Bazil  cut  me  short,  by  reminding  me  of  a 
certain  offer  he  had  made  me  before. 

"  I  am  the  same  man  still,"  said  he,  "  only 
perhaps  a  little  richer  than  when  I  last  saw  you ; 
embark  with  me,  and  bring  your  friends  along 
with  you,  and  when  we  land  them  safely  in  a 
neutral  port,  I'll  divide  ship,  cargo,  and  purse, 
with  you  and  we'll  get  a  letter  of  marque, 
and  walk  up  the  Mediterranean  arm  in  arm." 

I  declined  BaziPs  generous  offer;  I  told 
him  my  views  were  all  pacific  now,  in  fact. 

"There  is  a  lady  in  the  case,"  interrupted 
Bazil,  hastily  ;  « you  have  carried  off  some 
damsel  bright,  is  it  not  so?" 
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"  You  have  hit  it,  Bazil,"  said  I,  "  I  must  now 
become  more  circumspect,  and  not  put  myself 
knowingly  in  the  way  of  getting  knocked  over 
the  head." 

"  You  are  right/'  said  Bazil,  "  twenty  years 
ago  I  would  have  acted  in  the  same  way ;  the 
fates   decreed    it    otherwise,   but    the   storms, 
changes   and    chances,   roughs   and    bluffs   of 
twenty  years  spent  upon  the  uncertain  and  re- 
morseless  sea,   has   not    quenched    the   flame 
which  was  kindled  in  my  bosom  by  the  glance 
of  a  love -lighted  eye  ; — but  the  night  is  passing 
away,  make  haste  and  bring  your  lady  bright 
down  to  the  shore.  I'll  have  the  boat  manned, 
the  anchor  apeak,  and   every  thing  ready  on 
board,  you  shall  have  my  little  cabin ;  and  after 
all    perhaps  it  would    be   as   well  for   us  to 
colonise ;  aye,  we'll  found  a  town  upon  some 
noble  river-side.     Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day, 
and  who  knows  but  we  may  be  the  founders  of 
a  great  city ;  but  we  shall  have  time  enough  to 
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open  our  plans  and  build  our  houses  when  we 
get  our  queen  aboard,  and  give  that  cursed 
Barnacle  the  heels. " 

I  was  delighted  to  find  Bazil  O'Meara  the 
same  open-hearted,  good-natured,  careless  fel- 
low as  ever.  I  grasped  his  hand,  and  hastened 
to  arouse  Shane  from  his  revery,  and  called  on 
the  Brancher  to  follow  me.  Bazil  sent  a  boy 
to  clamber  aloft  upon  the  round  tower,  to  make 
signals  whenever  we  returned,  and  once  more 
we  retraced  our  devious  steps  to  the  rectory. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


"  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands, 

And  then  take  hands : 
Court' sied  when  you  have  and  kiss'd, 

(The  wild  waves  whist)." 

— Tfte  Tempest. 


Notwithtanding  our  haste,  we  did  not 
arrive  at  the  rectory  till  the  morning  dawned  ; 
but  even  at  that  early  hour  I  was  glad  to  find 
my  reverend  friend  had  risen,  and  was  calmly 
surveying    the    shattered    front   of    his    little 
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rectory.  The  front  windows  had  been  wan- 
tonly shivered,  the  stem  of  a  monthly  rose-tree, 
which  had  been  carefully  trained  round  the 
front  door,  had  been  cut,  and  the  dead  branches 
and  withered  leaves  hung  in  melancholy 
wreaths  over  the  battered  portal. 

Knoxton  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  me ; 
"  I  thought  you  were  fast  asleep  in  your  bed," 
said  he,  "and  much  as  I  approve  of  early 
rising,  I  think  you  might  have  indulged  a  little 
after  your  fatiguing  ride." 

Having  already  sent  Shane  and  the  Brancher 
to  saddle  the  horses,  I  told  the  reverend 
gentleman,  I  intended  to  take  my  departure 
whenever  my  fair  companion  was  ready  to 
accompany  me. 

"  You  must  not  think  of  leaving  us  so  soon," 
he  replied,  "  positively  you  must  remain  some 
days  with  us." 

"  Impossible,  kind  sir,"  said  I,  "  we  must 
start  immediately;    but  before    we  go,    I  have 

VOL.  III.  M 
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a   request   to   make,   which    I    hope   you  will 
grant.' ' 

"  I  owe  you  much,  my  dear  friend/'  replied 
Knoxton,  "  you  are  a  stranger  to  me,  it  is  true, 
but  you  have  saved  my  life,  and  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  oblige,  aid,  and  assist  you,  as  far  as  lies 
in  my  power.  I  am  not  rich;  but  the  small 
sum  which  I  have  laid  by  for  a  rainy  day  in  the 

Sligo  bank » 

"  I  do  not  want  money,  my  dear  sir/5  said  I : 
ct  I  am  going  to  embark  with  your  fair  guest 
upon  the  wide  sea :  a  long  voyage  is  before  us ; 
there  is  a  ceremony  which  I  would  fain  have 
performed,  a  blessing  which  I  would  receive, — 
in  short,  sir,  I  humbly  request  you  will  unite 
our  hands  in  the  bands  of  holy  wedlock  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  our  Church." 

The  reverend  man  bent  his  searching  eye 
upon  me  as  I  explained  my  wishes  and  inten- 
tions, he  groaned  and  drew  his  hand  hastily 
across   his   eyes,  and  after  a  pause   replied — 
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"  From  the  earnestness  of  your  voice  and 
manner  I  am  inclined  to  believe  you  are  sin- 
cere, and  it  pains  me  to  tell  you,  that  your 
request  is  one  with  which  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible for  me  to  comply.  I  need  not  inform 
you,  that  without  a  special  licence,  I  dare  not 
take  upon  myself  to  unite  your  hands  in  mar- 
riage ;  it  would  be  an  illegal  act." 

"  There  I  differ  with  you,"  said  I,  "  you  are 
a  beneficed  clergyman  ;  you  can  read  the 
prayers,  and  unite  our  hands  as  firmly  and 
holily  as  the  Blacksmith  at  Gretna  Green ;  and 
a  marriage  performed  by  him  is  as  legal  and 
binding  as  one  performed  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury." 

u  I  dare  not  do  it ;  if  it  came  to  the  bishop's 
ears " 

"  My  good  sir,"  said  I,  "  if  I  intended  to 

remain — if  I  could  remain— in  this  country,  I 

would  not  make  such  a  request,  but  this  is  the 

last  day  I  may  look  upon  this  land,  and  it  mat- 

M   2 
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ters  not  when  we  are  gone  what  men  think,  or 
the  world  will  say,  if  we  are  satisfied  in  our 
own  minds.  It  is  in  your  power  to  make  us 
happy,  and  send  us  on  our  way  rejoicing." 

"  I  am  under  a  heavy  obligation  I  know/ 
said  Knoxton,  musing,  "  give  me  a  short  time 
to  reflect  upon  this  serious  and  momentous 
affair." 

Not  wishing  to  appear  too  importunate  I 
entered  the  house,  and  met  Blanche  and  the 
fair-haired  granddaughter. 

"  I  must  shew  you  our  garden,"  said  the 
blue-eyed  maid,  as  she  led  us  into  a  small  neat 
flower-garden,  which  had  escaped  from  the 
general  wreck  around.  "  Perhaps  I  can  find  you 
some  violets  still,"  said  she,  turning  over  the 
tufts  of  the  dark  green  leaves  with  her  delicate 
fingers ;  and  while  she  searched  for  the  sweet 
flowers  I  took  Blanche's  arm,  and  briefly  related 
the  adventures  of  the  night. 

I    told   her   of   the    conversation   that    had 
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passed  between  Mr.  Knoxton  and  myself, 
without  concealing  his  objections,  and  was  en- 
raptured to  hear  from  her  own  lips  that  her 
opinions  coincided  with  my  own. 

"  And  I  know  he  will  forgive  us,  I  know  he 
will,"  said  she,  te  for  my  father  loved  you  as 
his  son.  T  have  already  written  this  letter," 
said  Blanche,  "  and  have  entreated  Grace 
to  be  a  daughter  to  him,  and  I  know  she  will 
be  a  comfort  to  his  declining  years." 

"  Master  Eustace,"  said  Shane  Coghlan, 
beckoning  to  me,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"  I  cannot  find  a  single  violet,"  said  the  blue 
eyed  maid,  running  up  to  Blanche,  "  but  here 
is  the  only  rose  in  the  garden ;  it  is  indeed  the 
last  rose  of  summer." 

I  turned  aside  to  hear  what  Shane  had  to 
say. 

"  I  don't  like  to  frighten  her,"  said  Shane,  in 
a  low  whisper, (i  but  I  believe  we  are  watched, 
regularly  beset ;  I   hope  I   am  mistaken,"  said 
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he,  "  but  I  saw  two  men  like  yeomen  in  disguise 
crossing  the  lawn  a  minute  ago,  and  they  have 
lain  down  in  a  plantation.'' 

"Bring  the  horses,"  said  I,  "quietly  to  the 
back  of  the  house :  we  can  mount  them 
there." 

I  returned  to  the  garden,  and  found  Mr. 
Knoxton  in  earnest  conversation  with  Blanche. 

"I  can  resist  no  longer/'  said  the  venerable 
man,  taking  my  hand :  "  oh  my  children,"  said 
he,  "  my  heart  bleeds  to  see  you,  so  young  and 
full  of  life,  doomed  to  fly  from  your  friends, 
kindred,  and  country ;  but  there  is  an  All- 
seeing  and  never  sleeping  eye  will  watch  over 
you." 

The  good  man  paused,  and  leant  upon  a 
small  rustic  table. 

"  My  good  sir,"  said  I,  "  let  me  intreat  you 
to  perform  this  ceremony  at  once,  for  the 
morning  is  passing  away  and  we  may  not 
linger  here  much  longer." 
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"Alice,"  said  Mr.  Knoxton  to  his  grand- 
daughter, "  fetch  me  my  prayer  book,  and  tell 
your  grandmamma  to  come  hither." 

Alice  soon  returned  with  the  prayer  book, 
and  Mrs.  Knoxton  bustled  up  to  us,  inquiring 
what  was  the  matter.  A  slight  rustling  in  the 
beech  hedge  close  to  us  attracted  our  attention. 

"  It  is  only  myself  and  the  Brancher,"  said 
Shane,  "  we  have  led  the  horses  round  here  for 
fear  of  accidents." 

"This  is  all  a  mystery  to  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Knoxton,  "  but  that's  like  you  Knoxton,  never 
saying  a  word  till  the  last  moment." 

"  Peace  and  be  silent,"  said  the  reverend 
gentleman,  while  with  upraised  eyes  he  opened 
the  prayer  book,  and  with  a  steady,  deep  and 
sonorous  voice,  repeated  the  cabalistic  words, 
joined  our  hands,  and  blessed  us. 

Blanche,  attired  in  her  simple  habit,  and 
wearing  the  last  rose  of  summer  as  her  sole 
bridal  ornament,  looked  lovelier  than  ever,  and, 
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if  my  travel-stained  habiliments  of  sombre 
hue  were  not  the  trim  bridal  garments  of  a 
bridegroom  gay,  no  bridegroom's  heart  ever  beat 
higher  with  love,  hope  and  joy,  than  mine  as  I 
set  Mrs.  Knoxton's  plain  gold  ring  upon- 
Blanche's  finger,  and  caught  my  blushing 
bride  to  my  heart. 

"  Blest  is  the  bride  that  the  sun  shines  on," 
said  the  Brancher,  as  the  sun,  which  had  been 
wading  through  a  mass  of  watery  clouds  during 
the  morning,  shone  forth  and  poured  his  genial 
rays  upon  us. 

"  Now  sir,  now  sir,  make  haste,  for  God's 
sake,"  said  Shane,  earnestly,  "  I  hear  voices  in 
that  grove  over  there." 

"  Farewell,  farewell  1''  said  Blanche,  em- 
bracing Mrs.  Knoxton  and  her  granddaughter. 

"Take  me  with  you,"  said  the  fair-haired 
girl,  looking  sadly  at  Blanche. 

"And  leave  me  all  alone?"  said  Mrs. 
Knoxton. 
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"  Ah  you  have  a  house,  grandmamma/'  said 
the  little  sylph,  with  a  sad  smile,  "  and  Blanche 
has  no  one  to  take  care  of  her,  while  she 
wanders  along  the  beautiful  sea  -  shore  and 
sunny  hill  sides/' 

Blanche  caught  the  girl  in  her  arms,  and 
kissed  her.  "  Whenever  I  have  a  house,"  said 
she,  "Alice  must  come  and  live  with  me." 

"  Bless,  keep,  and  preserve  you,  my  children," 
said  poor  Knoxton,  following  us  with  his  hands 
clasped. 

I  set  Blanche  once  more  on  Lightfoot's  back, 
mounted  one  of  the  horses  myself,  and,  fol- 
lowed by  Shane  and  the  Brancher,  rode  towards 
the  coast. 

"  See  what  it  is  to  know  navigation,  as 
Boccagh  the  fisher  said,  when  the  wind  drove 
his  boat  stern  foremost  ashore,"  said  the 
Brancher,  as  he  avoided  sundry  stones,  pits  and 
dikes,  over  which  he  had  scrambled  and 
tumbled  the  preceding  night.  "  Poor  Boccagh 
M   5 
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the  fisher  was  something  like  myself  last 
night/'  said  the  Branches  "all  in  the  dark 
when  he  borrowed  a  boat,  pushed  himself  into 
the  middle  of  the  Lough,  and  thought  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  begin  perch  fishing,  when 
the  wind  rose  and  the  waves  curled  up  about 
the  boat,  and  the  poor  Boccagh,  who  had 
never  been  on  the  water  before,  thought  he  was 
going  to  the  bottom  every  plunge  the  boat 
made  down  in  the  waves,  so  he  threw  down  his 
rod  and  caught  hold  of  the  bit  of  boat 
chain  which  was  hanging  from  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  and  began  pulling  and  hauling  the  chain 
with  both  hands  for  the  bare  life." 

"  What  can  the  Boccagh  be  tugging  at?"  said 
one  of  the  crowd  of  boys  that  ran  down  to  the 

shore  when  the  boat  came  drifting  in. 

"May  be  has   hooked   the   big  pike,"   said 

another. 

u  I  never  saw  a  man  strain  himself  harder," 

said  another ;  and  with  that  the  boat  bumped 

ashore  stern  foremost. 
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"  What  are  you  pulling  at,  Boccagh?"  shouted 
the  boys ;  "  turn  round,  man,  and  come  ashore ; " 
so  the  Boccagh  got  up  from  his  knees  and  let 
go  the  chain. 

"  See  what  it  is  to  know  navigation,"  said 
he ;  "  here  I  have  brought  the  boat  safe  to 
shore  again,  though  I  had  a  tough  job  to  keep 
her  head  above  the  water  ;  look  at  my  hands," 
said  he,  "  they  are  fairly  skinned  with  pulling 
the  chain  and  keeping  this  heavy  old  boat  from 
sinking." 

a  I  hear  a  trumpet,"  said  Shane,  reining  up 
his  horse  and  looking  back. 

"Come  on,  Shane,"  said  the  Brancher,  "let 
us  stick  together  till  the  last." 

"  Lend  me  your  pistols,  Brancher,"  said 
Shane,  "  and  I'll  stay  behind  and  halt  some  of 
those  bugle-men." 

"No  no,  Shane,"  said  I,  "you  must  not 
leave  the  party  when  we  are  nearly  out  of  the 
reach  of  our  enemy.  Look,  man,  yonder  waves 
the  green  flag  on  the  tower,  spur  on,  spur  on, 
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and  we  will  soon  bid  our  old  followers  farewell 
for  ever.5' 

"For  ever,  aye,  for  ever/'  said  Shane, 
bitterly,  as  he  rode  on  looking  back  frequently. 

"  Bravo  !  Bravo  !"  cried  Bazil  O'Meara,  as 
he  sallied  forth  from  the  tower  to  meet  our 
cavalcade. 

I  had  already  given  Blanche  an  outline  of 
Bazil's  character,  and  now  introduced  him  to  her, 
Bazil  doffing  his  cap,  and  respectfully  saluting 
the  hand  which  was  frankly  extended  to 
him. 

"  And  must  we  turn  the  poor  horses  loose 
here?'5  said  the  Brancher,  looking  round  at  the 
panting  steeds. 

61  Cut  them  adrift  at  once,"  said  Bazil,  M  and 
to  the  beech  as  fast  as  you  like  ;  fortunately/' 
continued  he,  "  the  tide  is  in,  and  we  can  step 
into  the  boat  without  wetting  a  foot.'' 

tc  It  is  a  thousand  pities  to  leave  them  be- 
hind," said  the  Brancher,  looking  at  the  horses, 
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"  they  are  all  lawful  prizes,  but  come  what  will, 
here  goes." 

"I'll  take  a  few  mementos  along  with  me,5' 
said  he,  ungirthing  the  saddles,  loosening  the 
bridles,  and  transferring  the  saddles,  bridles 
and  holsters  from  the  backs  of  the  horses  to 
his  own  shoulders. 

"Will  you  take  Lightfoot's  saddle  V  said 
the  Brancher  to  Shane  ;  "  I  don^t  like  touching 
him  ever  since  he  left  the  mark  of  his  teeth  in 
me." 

■*  Poor  Lightfoot,"  said  Blanche,  patting  his 
neck. 

"  1  regret  we  did  not  leave  you  at  the  rectory, 
my  old  comrade,"  said  I,  while  my  heart 
swelled  at  the  thoughts  of  parting  with  the 
only  steed  I  had  ever  called  my  own. 

"The  boat  is  ready,"  said  Bazil. 

"And  let  the  baggage  go  first,"  said  the 
Brancher,  as  he  stalked  forwards  with  the 
saddles,  horsecloths  and  bridles  dangling  about 
his  ungainly  person. 
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te  I  think  you  had  better  cover  our  retreat, 
Mr.  Baggageman/5  said  Bazil,  stepping  before 
the  Brancher,  "your  formidable  appearance  is 
enough  to  frighten  a  horse  from  his  oats." 

iC  My  name  is  Mr.  Brady,  commonly  called 
the  Brancher,"  said  that  versalite  genius, 
drawing  himself  up  with  as  much  offended 
dignity  as  he  could  well  assume  under  his 
singular  burden  ;  "but  lead  the  way,  sir;  far  be 
it  from  me  to  claim  the  precedence  in  such 
noble  company,  that  would  be  a  breach  of  the 
ancient  politeness  for  which  my  family  have 
been  ever  proverbial  since  the  days  of  Ollam 
Fodlah." 

Bazil  glanced  merrily  at  me,  as  he  answered — 
"  By  your  leave  then,  Mr.  Brady,  I  will  lead 
the  way,  because,  waving  all  ceremonies,  I 
happen  to  know  where  I  am  going,  and  with 
all  respect  to  your  ancient  politeness,  it  is  not 
clear  to  me  you  know  where  you  are  going. 
A.nd,    bowing   with    mock    ceremony    to    the 
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Brancher,  Bazil  put  himself  at  the  head  of  our 
party  and  led  the  way  down  a  steep  and  some- 
what dangerous  path,  winding  through  jutting 
crags  and  overhanging  cliffs,  down  to  the 
narrow  belt  of  white  sand,  upon  which  the 
glad  waves  of  the  rising  tide  were  fast  en- 
croaching. A  six  oared  boat  touched  the  sand 
the  moment  Bazil  set  his  foot  upon  it.  "There 
she  sits  as  saucy  as  ever/'  said  he,  pointing 
to  the  Osprey. 

*  Who  owns  the  yatch  ?  "  said  the  Brancher, 
looking  at  the  rakish  little  vessel. 

"Now  Mr.  Brady,  step  into  the  boat,  and 
stow  your  precious  baggage  in  the  bows,  if  you 
please,"  said  Bazil. 

The  Brancher  obeyed,  at  once  and  called  on 
Shane  to  strip  the  saddle  and  bridle  from 
Lightfoot's  back,  and  to  hand  them  to  him. 
I  was  not  aware  till  then  that  the  faithful 
animal  had  followed  us  down  that  steep  rocky 
path,  and   stood   at  a  short    distance  from   us 
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snorting  over  the  waves  as  they  broke  round 
his  fore  feet. 

"  Poor  Lightfoot,"  said  Blanche  "what  will 
become  of  him. '' 

"I'll  take  care  of  him,  I'll  bring  him  back 
to  the  rectory ,"  said  Shane  Coghlan  in  a  sub- 
dued voice. 

te  Nonsense,  Shane,"  said  I,  "  we  have  no 
time  to  lose ;  you  forget  our  pursuers  are  not 
far  distant." 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  any  thing,"  said 
Shane,  laying  his  hand  on  his  brow  ;  "  I  re- 
member but  too  well." 

"  Come  into  the  boat,  Shane,  don't  keep  us 
waiting,"  said  the  Brancher. 

"  Now  my  good  fellow,"  said  Bazil  O'Meara, 
laying  his  hand  on  Shane's  shoulder,  "  Step  in, 
and  sit  down  beside  Mr.  Brady. 

"  Shane,"  said  I,  "  you  have  always  followed 
my  advice." 

"  Now    don't    say    another    word,    Master 
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Eustace,  don't  break  my  heart,  it  is  full  enough 
already.  I  always  said  I  would  stand  by  you 
till  the  last,  till  I  saw  you  safe  and  sound  out  of 
their  clutches;  and  the  time  has  come.  God 
be  with  you  all — leave  me  to  my  fate/' 

"  Shane,"  said  I,  "  this  is  folly,  this  is  sheer 
madness  ;  in  a  short  time  the  troops  will  be 
here,  and  you  will  be  butchered  without  mercy." 

"  I  have  only  a  life  to  lose,  but  I'll  take 
another  for  it,"  said  Shane,  while  his  eye  rolled 
with  sudden  phrenzy,  and  his  lips  wTere  dis- 
torted with  a  ghastly  smile.  "  Do  you  think 
I'll  fly  from  them,  and  leave  my  poor  Rose  cold 
and  dishonoured  and  unrevenged  ?  No,  no,  I 
live  for  that  alone." 

Blanche  laid  her  hand  upon  Shane's  arm  and 
said  mildly,  "  Remember  there  is  a  mighty — 
just — and  all  powerful  above— who  will  revenge 
your  wrongs,  '  do  violence  to  no  man." 

"  An  angel  spoke,"  said  the  Brancher,  "  Oh 
listen  to  what  the  dear  young  lady  says  to  you, 
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Shane  Coghlan,  listen  to  your  old  school-mas- 
ter and  all  your  own  tried  friends." 

"  Come  on  board,  come  on  board,  man/' 
said  I,  laying  my  hand  upon  Shane's  shoulder. 

"  Away,  keep  away  from  rae,"  he  cried,  "  my 
blood  boils :  I  am  dangerous  now.  Hurrah  ! 
hurrah  ! "  he  shouted,  springing  upon  Light- 
foot's  back. 

"  He's  mad,  stark  mad,"  said  Bazil,  re- 
straining me,  as  I  attempted  to  follow  Shane, 
who  rode  fearfully  up  the  dangerous  slippery 
path  without  looking  back,  and  vanished  be- 
hind a  jutting  cliff. 

"  The  tide  begins  to  turn ;  come,  come,  my 
dear  sir,"  said  Bazil,  "  we  cannot  wait  any 
longer." 

I  never  felt  more  disappointed  than  at  that 
moment;  I  had  calculated  all  along  on  saving 
the  hapless  Shane,  in  whose  welfare  I  was 
much  interested,  and  his  sudden  desertion, 
when  all  our  difficulties  had  been  surmounted, 
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filled  me  with  sorrow  and  amazement.  But 
Blanche's  sweet  voice  soon  recalled  my  wander- 
ing thoughts;  I  turned  fondly  to  one  upon 
whose  constancy  I  could  rely  to  the  last,  and 
entered  the  boat,  while  the  hardy  crew  spring- 
ing into  the  curling  waves,  pushed  her  from  the 
shore,  resumed  their  places,  and  handled  their 
oars,  while  Bazil,  seated  in  the  stern  sheets, 
steered  for  the  Osprey.  The  sea  was  smooth 
and  almost  unruffled,  and  though  the  sky  was 
partially  clouded,  the  sun  shone  gloriously  upon 
the  bold  headlands  of  the  country  we  were 
leaving  for  ever. 

"  There  he  is,  there  he  is  again,"  said  the 
Brancher,  pointing  to  the  shore. 

I  looked  back  and  saw  Shane  mounted  upon 
Lightfoot,  he  had  ridden  to  the  highest  point  of 
the  cliffs,  and  was  silently  gazing  upon  our 
boat  and  the  Osprey. 

"  Now  then,  stand  by  the  hand  ropes/' 
sung  Bazil,  as  the  boat  touched  the  dark  side  of 
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the  Osprey,  and  a  light  ladder  was  lowered 
from  the  gangway. 

"  I  would  give  you  a  salute,"  said  Bazil, 
"  but  you  must  take  the  will  for  the  deed ;  for 
if  that  confounded  Barnacle  cutter  heard  the 
guns,  she  would  soon  come  echoing  after  us." 

The  moment  Blanche  set  her  foot  upon  the 
holystoned  deck,  the  crew  took  off  their  hats 
and  caps,  and  gave  three  hearty  cheers. 
Blanche  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and 
Bazil  ushered  us  into  his  neat  little  cabin : 
every  thing  was  scrupulously  clean,  and  in  the 
nicest  order, — the  pistols,  cutlasses,  and  ca- 
rabins,  had  been  removed,  and  a  few  portraits 
of  French  generals  occupied  the  vacant  places  : 
indeed  the  little  vessel  was  in  the  smartest  trim, 
all  a  tauto.  The  crew  looked  more  like  quiet 
reserved  and  well  conducted  merchantmen  than 
daring  free  traders,  and  Bazil  declared  he  could 
depend  upon  them.  "  They  are  tried  men,  I 
have   sent  the  foreigners  home,  and  the  crew 
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are  a  chosen  band  of  Connemarra  moun- 
taineers/' said  he,  "  I  know  their  parents  and 
people,  and  they  look  upon  me  more  as  a  father 
than  a  master,  for  I  am  the  master  hence- 
forward, and  you  are  the  captain.  I  will  have 
it  so — you  must  not  refuse  me/5  persisted  Bazil, 
as  I  declined  the  honourable  and  somewhat 
honorary  title. 

u  Fil  con  the  ship  for  you,  and  obey  your 
orders  a  la  lettre,"  said  he,  "  and  it  only  re- 
mains for  you  to  say  the  word,  and  indicate  to 
what  part  of  the  globe  I  must  walk  the  Osprey, 
Captain  Oakleigh." 

66  Oh  Master  Eustace !"  cried  the  Brancher, 
who  was  lounging  on  deck,  "  look  yonder,  look 
yonder/5  said  he,  as  I  ran  on  deck,  u  look  at 
the  blue-coated  cross-belted  horseman  riding 
up  to  poor  Shane  Coghlan.  Oh  why  did  he 
stay  on  shore !"  said  the  Brancher,  clasping 
his  hands. 

Every  eye  was  instantly  turned  towards   the 
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shore.  Blanche  clung  to  my  arm  in  breathless 
anxiety,  and  even  Bazil's  firm  lips  were  drawn 
together,  and  his  brows,  knitted  into  a  por- 
tentous frown,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  horsemen. 
is  He  does  not  see  the  enemy,  he  will  be  cut 
down  before  he  has  time  to  look  about  him," 
exclaimed  Bazil,  as  he  seized  a  speaking 
trumpet,  and  roared  "war  hawk/'  "look  out  for 
a  squall/5  &c.  But  ere  Bazil  took  the  trumpet 
from  his  lips,  Lightfoot  turned  round  suddenly 
and  faced  the  advancing  horseman,  who 
halted  at  a  short  distance  from  Shane,  while 
he  deliberately  drew  a  pistol  from  his  holster, 
and  though  we  were  not  near  enough  to  under- 
stand his  words,  we  could  hear  distinctly  the 
bullying  voice  of  my  old  enemy,  Glin  Dellon, 
who,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  seemed  to 
question  the  desperate  man  before  him.  Shane 
lifted  his  hat  from  off  his  head,  waved  it  in  the 
air,  and  pointed  to  the  Osprey.  Dellon  glanced 
at  the  vessel  with  a  look  of  rage,  hate,  and 
disappointment. 
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"  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !"  cried  Shane  reining 
up  Lightfoot,  and  spurring  the  horse  till  he 
reared  and  plunged  violently  upon  the  edge  of 
the  precipice. 

aD — n !"  yell'd  Dellon,  as  he  fired  his 
pistol  at  Shane,  apparently  without  effect,  as  he 
instantly  drew  his  sword,  but  ere  he  could 
strike  a  blow  Shane  rode  against  him  with  such 
force  that  both  horses  fell  back  upon  their 
haunches,  though  the  riders  grappled  together. 
Dellon's  powerful  charger  sprang  up,  reared  and 
plunged,  while  Shane,  suddenly  disengaged 
from  his  saddle,  was  dragged  along  the  ground 
at  the  heels  of  the  startled  charger.  He  clung 
with  the  fury  of  despair  to  Dellon's  belts, 
while  Dellon,  attempting  to  restrain  his  steed 
with  one  hand,  and  shake  off  his  assailant  with 
the  other,  fell  or  was  torn  from  his  saddle  also. 
Another  wild  yell  echoed  from  the  shore,  as 
Shane  sprang  upon  his  prostrate  antagonist, 
who,  being  the  more  powerful  man,  regained 
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his  legs,  and  threw  off  his  assailant.  Each 
recoiled  a  few  paces,  and  hastily  prepared  for 
deadly  contest,  Dellon  tearing  off  his  belts, 
loosening  his  stock,  and  unbuttoning  his  jacket, 
.while  Shane  divested  himself  of  his  upper 
garments,  took  off  his  shoes,  and  assumed  a 
crouching  position.  Neither  of  them  were 
armed,  but  Dellon  suddenly  stepped  aside  and 
picked  up  his  sword.  Shane  wound  his  coat 
round  his  left  arm,  sprang  upon  Dellon,  and 
grappled  with  him.  A  fierce  struggle  ensued — 
Dellon  endeavouring  to  release  his  sword-arm 
from  Shane's  grasp,  till  the  sword  glanced  over 
the  heads  of  the  combatants  and  flew  over  the 
cliff-side.  Shane  had  fallen  on  one  knee,  blood 
streamed  from  his  shoulder,  and  his  left  arm 
hung  powerless  at  his  side.  Dellon  seemed 
unscathed  and  powerful  as  ever,  he  grasped 
Shane's  head  and  throat  with  both  hands,  an  J 
dragged  the  kneeling  wretch  to  the  edge  of 
the  precipice.     A  groan  of  anguish  burst  from 
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the  Brancher,  and  a  thrill  of  horror  ran  through 
my  frame.  "  He  has  him  !  he  has  him  now  !" 
shouted  the  Brancher,  as  Shane  wound  his  bare 
blood-stained  arms,  round  Dellon's  legs — and 
threw  him  backwards  from  the  top  of  the, 
beetling  cliff.  A  wild  cry  of  agonised  despair 
burst  from  the  miserable  man  as  he  fell  down 
the  sheer  precipice  upon  a  narrow  shelf  of  slaty 
rock,  which  projected  from  the  cliff-side;  broke 
his  fall,  and  saved  him  from  being  dashed  to 
atoms.  He  clung  to  this  last  stay  with  in- 
stinctive energy,  gained  footing  upon  it,  stood 
up  mid  air,  and  raised  his  clasped  hands 
towards  Shane,  who,  still  kneeling,  looked 
down  upon  his  fallen  foe.  The  awful  silence 
and  calm  which  reigned  before  a  gathering 
thunder  storm,  enabled  us  to  hear  Dellon's 
voice  raised  in  supplication ;  and  though  he 
spoke  in  a  hurried  manner,  we  could  hear  the 
words — u  Thousand  pounds !  thousand  pounds !" 
repeatedly  pronounced.    A  wild  mocking  peal  of 
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laughter  was  Shane's  reply.  Farm  rent  free ! 
rent  free !  free  !  free  ! " — echoed  through  the 
rocks,  and  another  mad  laugh  was  Shane's  reply. 
"  Half  my  estate  !  my  estate  !  estate  !  state  ! n 
echoed  from  cliff  to  cliff,  while  a  flight  of  red- 
legged  crows  and  sea-gulls  swept  past  the 
wretched  suppliant  and  raised  their  discordant 
voices  as  they  hovered  above  and  below  him. 
Shane  rose  from  his  knees  and  retired  from  the 
edge  of  the  cliff.  x 

"  We  can  save  him  with  a  rope  yet/'  said 
Bazil,  "  lower  away  the  boat,  my  sons." 

"  Eager  to  be  the  foremost,  I  stepped  into 
the  boat,  followed  by  Bazil,  the  Braneher, 
and  half  a  dozen  men  with  a  coil  of  rope. 
"  Shane  has  had  his  revenge,"  said  I,  '*  per- 
haps we  can  get  him  on  board." 

"  Pull,  with  a  will,  my  sons,"  said  Bazil,  as 
he  sat  down  in  the  stern  sheets.  But  bfefore 
the  stroke  -  oar  feathered  the  water,  Shane 
Coghlan  made   his  appearance  upon  the  cliff 
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with  a  large  stone  on  his  shoulder.     u  Mercy ! 
mercy!"  shrieked  Dellon. 

"  And  Rose,  my  lost  Rose,"  said  Shane,  as 
he  hurled  the  stone  down  the  precipice. 

Dellon  swerved  aside  with  a  scream,  and 
escaped  the  blow,  though  part  of  the  slight 
shelf  on  which  he  stood  was  broken  away  close 
to  his  feet.  "  Save  me,  save  me/5  cried  Dellon, 
extending  his  arms  towards  the  boat,  which 
was  rapidly  advancing  to  the  shore.  "  Oak- 
leigh,  Oakleigh,  save  me,'5  he  shouted  as  he 
recognised  me  in  the  bows  of  the  boat. 

"  Shane,  Shane  Coghlan  !  hold  your  hand, 
mad  -  man  forbear ! "  I  cried,  as  the  remorse- 
less Shane  appeared  once  more  rolling  a  huge 
fragment  of  rock  before  him. 

I  felt  sick  at  heart  when  I  saw  him  adjust 
this  rock  upon  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and 
then  look  down  on  his  victim,  who,  with  ex- 
tended arms  and  clasped  hands,  fastened  his 
eyes  upon  the  boat  as  if  his  salvation  depended 
n  2 
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on  the  exertions  of  the  rowers.  A  trumpet  call 
echoed  along  the  coast  and  while  I  glanced  at 
several  horsemen  who  appeared  upon  the 
heights,  a  loud  crash  and  dull  rumbling  sounds 
broke  upon  my  ear  —  I  looked  at  the  cliff; 
Dellon  was  gone:  the  shelf  of  rock  had  dis- 
appeared also,  but  a  red  stain  in  the  grey  rock- 
side  marked  the  spot  upon  which  the  victim  of 
uncontrolled — damning  passions  had  been  im- 
molated. 

"  It  is  all  over  now,"  said  Bazil  O'Meara, 
as  the  men  rested  on  their  oars,  and  wiped 
their  brows  :  ff  pull  away,  my  sons,"  said 
Bazil,  "  we  must  get  on  board  before  the 
storm  breaks  upon  us." 

The  men  plied  their  oars,  but  the  red  light- 
ning leaped  from  the  dismal  clouds,  the 
thunder  rolled  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  the 
ocean  began  to  hiss  and  boil  around  us,  and 
ere  we  boarded  the  Osprey,  the  storm  broke 
upon  us  with  all  its  fury—sheets  of  hail  almost 
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concealed  the  coast,  till  it  was  laid  bare  for 
miles  by  broad  flashes  of  lightning :  and  then 
the  cavalry  were  discovered  galloping  to  and 
fro,  seeking  shelter  from  the  storm.  One 
solitary  horseman  alone  braved  the  fury  of  the 
elements.  Heedless  of  the  near  approach  of 
his  enemies,  Shane  Coghlan,  mounted  upon 
my  poor  steed,  appeared  upon  the  fatal  cliff; 
he  waved  his  hand,  and  pointed  down  the 
precipice,  while  his  shrill  ringing  laugh  was 
heard  amidst  the  roar  of  the  storm. 

"  Pull  away,  my  hearties,  pull  away,"  sung 
Bazil,  as  he  bobbed  up  and  down  in  the  stern 
sheets. 

The  moment  I  sprang  up  the  Osprey's  side, 
I  seized  a  glass  and  endeavoured  to  discover 
the  reckless  Shane  Coghlan,  but  I  looked  in 
vain ; — the  horse  and  his  rider  had  disappeared ; 
and  I  turned  away  from  the  drear,  storm-lashed, 
hapless  coast  to  the  smiles  of  one  who  has  never 
forsaken  me. 
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"  My  !  if  that  aint  father's  voice  ! "  exclaimed 
Hebe,  I  mean  Miss  Ryal,  jumping  up,  and 
hastily  concealing  the  MSS.  she  had  just  been 
reading,  in  the  scanty  proportions  of  her  black 
silk  apron.  6t  My  !  what  would  father  say  }" 
but  the  gentle  maiden's  doubts  and  fears  were 
at  an  end  the  moment  her  father,  my  worthy 
host,  entered  the  room;  she  threw  her  arms 
round  his  neck  while  he  extended  his  hard  red 
hand  to  me. 

"  Well !  here  I  am  again,  old  man/'  said  he, 
"  stiff  as  a  crutch,  with  the  rheumatis  in  my 
knee-joint  and  that's  all,  now  don't  speak  to 
me,"    continued     he    somewhat     vehemently. 
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"  Don't  speak  to  me  about  your  critter  (horse), 
he's  lost,  I  say,  lost  to  you  and  your  heirs  for 
ever.  Indeed,  I  thought  so  at  first  when  I  heard 
he  was  an  Ingine  (Indian)  ;  depend  upon  it  he's 
at  home  with  the  Crows,  Sauks,  and  Foxes, 
he  is." 

"  I  hope  so  at  all  events,' '  said  I,  with  a 
groan. 

"  Well !  now  you  old  county  folks  have 
queer  notions,  you  have,"  said  my  host,  with  a 
dry  chuckling  laugh.  "  Ten  days  ago  I  heard 
you  bewailing  for  that  lost  critter,  and  now 
you  hope  he's  at  home  with  the  Red-men,  in 
the  Far  West."  My  host  now  complimented 
me  on  my  slick  appearance,  guessed  his  old 
woman  had  set  me  going  again,  winding  up  a 
rapid  account  of  his  journeyings  to  and  from 
the  county  town,  and  an  edifying  report  of  the 
sapient  sayings  of  judge,  counsel,  jury,  and 
prisoners,  during  the  assizes,  with  a  generous 
backwood-man  sort  of  invitation  to  me  to  pro- 
long  my  visit.     He    said,  "  Sy,  Hackman   has 
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come  back  with  the  team — but  the  van  Ren- 
sellaer's  red  cow  had  followed  the  example  of  my 
wild  steed."  "She  has  been  tracked  as  far 
as  the  Wabash,  she  has."  "Now  it's  bad 
weather  for  walking,  that's  a  fact,  but  if  you 
wish  to  slope  and  make  tracks,  old  man,  Pll  loan 
you  my  Bolivar,  I  will — but  if  you  like  our 
plain  doings,  just  stay  where  you  are  till  the 
frost  sets  in  right  cruel,  I'll  show  you  sport,  and 
loan  you  a  real  barking  rifle,  we'll  have  a  crack 
at  the  deer  together,  we  will.''  Here '  Mrs. 
Ryal,  my  kind  hostess,  cut  the  good  man  short? 
she  interrupted  the  stream  of  his  eloquence  with 
a  slap  on  the  shoulder,  and  reminded  him  that 
sundry  chicken  fixings,  buck-wheat  cakes,  and 
corn  bread,  were  cooling  upon  the  dinner-table, 
and  apropos  to  savoury  viands,  preferred  a 
heavy  charge  against  her  daughter  Ruth,  who 
had  actually  refused  to  fly  round  and  assist  in 
the  manufacture  of  certain  cakes,  jellies,  and 
meats  intended  for  the  refection  of  the  agerish- 
many   as  the   good  dame   was  pleased  to   call 
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my  unworthy  self,  and  further  declared  that 
"  daughter  Ruth  had  been  potted  up  in  this 
here  room  with  him  for  days  and  days,  reading 
fusty  old  papers  out  loud,  till  she  was  hoarse 
as  a  raven," — and  here  the  roll  of  MSS.,  which 
the  blushing  damsel  had  so  artfully  concealed, 
escaped  from  its  hiding-place,  and  fell  with  a 
heavy  sound  at  her  father's  feet.  Old  Eldred 
picked  it  up  again.  "Hello!!"  cried  he, 
"  where  did  this  come  from."  Hebe  stammered 
excuses,  I  made  a  lame  attempt  at  an  apology ; 
but  the  honest  fellow  would  not  hear  me  out — 
making  light  of  the  old  woman's  serious  charge, 
he  declared  he  had  forgotten  all  about  those 
papers,  or  he  would  have  given  them  to  the 
help  to  light  the  stoves  withal — *  and  if  Ruth 
could  read  this  crabbed  hand- writing,  for  I'm 
blest  if  I  could  have  patience  to  spell  through 
a  page  of  it,"  said  he,  "  if  Ruth  could  read  it 
out  loud,  Pm  proud  of  it,  for  it  proves  that 
the  hard  dollars  spent  upon  her  education  at 
Cincinnati,  has  not  been  thrown  into  the  Ohio, 
n  5 
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and  chucking  his  daughter  under  the  chin,  he 
tossed  the  MSS.  into  a  corner,  bade  us  follow 
him,  sans  ceremonie,  and  led  the  way  to  his 
hospitable  board. 

The  next  day  saw  me  mounted  upon  the 
gallant  old  steed,  Bolivar.  I  bade  farewell  to 
my  kind  and  hospitable  friends,  and,  I  need 
not  say,  promised  to  visit  them  again, — a  pro- 
mise which,  please  the  fates,  the  next  time  I 
wend  my  way  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
I  mean  to  fulfil. 

Having  consigned  my  host's  horse  to  the 
care  of  one  of  his  friends  at  the  Maumee  port- 
age, I  proceeded  in  a  mail  wagon  to  Sandusky 
Bay,  when  I  embarked  in  that  splendid  floating 
palace,  the  Illinois  ;  steamed  down  lake  Erie  to 
Buffalo,  from  which  stirring  town  I  continued 
my  route  to  Batavia,  and  by  railroad  to  Ro- 
chester, at  which  town  I  was  anxious  to  halt, 
the  animated  descriptions  of  Laurie  Todd 
having  excited  my  curiosity,  but  was  directly 
made  acquainted  with  the  go-a-head  nature  of 
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the  place,  when,  without  my  will  or  consent, 
my  very  saddle-bags  were  thrown  into  a  cart  and 
hurried  away  to  the  railroad;  and  while  in  the 
act  of  rescuing  them  from  a  baggage-waggon, 
the  train  started,  and  off  we  went  whistling 
towards  Schenectady. 

From  thence  I  went  to  Albany,  and  steamed 
down  the  Hudson  to  New  York.  I  had  read 
in  one  of  Mr.  Cooper's  novels,  such  a  glowing 
description  of  the  City  hotel,  which  he  com- 
pares with  the  best  European  houses  patron- 
ised by  the  travelling  public,  that,  malgre,  my 
penchant  for  the  solid  comforts  of  John  Jacob 
Astor's  house,  I  constrained  myself  to  sleep 
in  a  half,  or  quarter  furnished  chamber  next 
the  sky,  upon  the  door  of  which  I  read  in  for- 
midable black  letters,  "  Bolt  and  lock  your 
door !  "  This  caution  is  absolutely  necessary, 
as  I  understand  robberies  are  nightly  committed 
in  the  hotels  by  means  of  false  keys. 

Intending  to  remain  only  a  few  days  in  New 
York,  I   did  not  think  it  worth  my  while  to 
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change  my  quarters,  and  suppose  the  City- 
hotel  has  changed  its  character  for  ease,  com- 
fort, and  tranquillity,  since  Mr.  Cooper  visited 
it.  The  dinner  was  a  regular  scramble.  Some 
importunate  guests  got  more  than  they  could 
eat ;  others  got  a  single  plate  of  cold  soup  and 
the  dried  tail  of  a  fish  for  their  portion  ;  a 
London  cockney,  who  sat  opposite  to  me, 
declared  he  had  been  starved,  or  was  starving, 
and,  preferring  his  complaint  to  the  bar  and 
book-keeper,  demanded  his  bill.  He  said  the 
waiters,  being  all  Irish,  would  not  give  him 
any  thing  to  eat  because  he  was  English.  The 
clerk  guessed  he  was  mistaken,  and  made  out 
his  bill,  coolly  whiffing  a  cigar  all  the  while. 

Privacy,  even  in  the  boasted  private  pa?  lours, 
was  out  of  the  question.  We,  the  guests,  lived 
in  the  public  eye,  like  the  inmates  of  a  me- 
nagerie, gazed  at  and  gaped  upon  by  every 
curious  loafer  upon  town,  while  the  private 
parlours  were  invaded  by  vendors  of  news- 
papers, books,  and  prints,  and  dirty  boys  with 
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baskets  on  their  arms,  who  frequently  urged 
me  to  look  at  bundles  of  letters,  which  at  first 
I  did,  supposing  them  to  be  valentines,  instead 
of  a  tissue  of  infamous  and  indecent  phrases; 
those  vile  compositions  were  headed  with  in- 
decent drawings,  and  addressed  to  young  ladies. 
Beggars  also  importuned  us,  and  little  beggar- 
girls  went  romping  through  the  rooms,  fami- 
liarly slapping  the  backs  of  some  old  gentle- 
men, who  were  quietly  playing  chess,  or  cards, 
and  frequently  ringing  the  bells  for  the  waiter 
before  their  exit. 

I  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  an  account 
of  a  journey  to  Boston,  where  I  saw  the  divine 
Fanny  (as  the  newspapers  call  Fanny  Ellssler) 
delight  and  astonish  the  natives,  dressed  in  the 
superb  Khelat  presented  to  her  by  the  planters 
at  the  Havannah.  I  procured  a  copy  of  the 
"  Mamoth  Boston  Notion,"  similar  to  that  one 
which  adorns  the  Museum  at  Washington, 
where  its  lengthy  sheets  are  displayed  along- 
side, and   actually  in  the  same  glass  case  with 
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the  celebrated  declaration  of  independence,  and 
the  treaties  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
other  European  states  and  America,  shewing 
how  highly  the  American  government  approve 
of  the  bare-faced  piracies  committed  upon  pri- 
vate property,  by  that  overgrown  monster,  the 
cherished  representative  of  a  tyrannical  press. 

It  is  certainly  most  strange,  that  notwith- 
standing all  has  been  said  about  an  interna- 
tional copyright- law,  nothing  has  been  done, 
and  the  question  still  remains  in  statu  quo.  I 
never  spoke  to  an  American  who  did  not  main- 
tain that  the  private  property  of  foreigners  was 
sufficiently  protected  in  the  States,  and,  that 
of  all  the  manufacturers  of  goods  in  Europe, 
bookmakers  alone  could  not  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
their  labours,  or  reap  any  benefit  therefrom  in 
America ;  and  such  will  be  the  case  as  long  as 
the  press  of  the  Model  Republic  opposes  any 
change,  and,  abrogating  to  itself  grandiloquent 
titles,  such  as  "  Champion  of  Freemen,"  "  Pa- 
ladium  of  Liberty,"  &c,  not  content  with  de- 
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nying  the  English  writer  the  rights  enjoyed 
by  the  cotton-spinner,  seizes  upon  and  appro- 
priates his  property,  frequently  without  even 
acknowledging  the  source  whence  the  sum  and 
substance  of  their  quasi-newspapers  is  derived. 
Thus  I  have  seen  whole  volumes  of  Mr.  James, 
Sir  E.  Bulwer,  Miss  Ellen  Pickering,  and  other 
popular  authors,  reprinted  in  the  New  York  and 
Boston  papers,  and  sold  for  5  or  25  cents.  But  as 
this  subject  has  been  already  discussed,  and  there 
is  but  one  opinion  (at  least  in  England)  upon 
its  merits,  as  in  duty  bound,  having  thrown  my 
shaft  at  it,  I  shall  pass  on,  and  let  others  decide 
whether  I  have  hit  the  mark  or  not. 

Returned  to  New  York  once  more,  I  find 
the  citizens  all  upon  the  qui  vive,  and  the 
public  attention  divided  between  the  Prince  de 
Joinville  and  his  frigate  La  Belle  Poule,  with 
her  chapelle  ardent,  in  which  the  remains  of 
Napoleon  had  lain  in  state;  and  Dr.  Lardner 
and  his  threatened  course  of  lectures,  the  first 
of  which  I  heard  him  deliver  at  Clinton  Hall. 
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I  found  the  hall  crammed  with  the  elite  of 
New  York  society  (at  least  the  papers  said  so), 
certes,  the  majority  belonged  to  the  fair  sex. 
Upon  the  platform  were  sundry  model  steam 
engines  working  away  with  great  vigour;  it 
was  therefore  understood  that  the  learned  doc- 
tor intended  to  lecture  upon  locomotion,  and 
the  power  of  steam. 

Having  admired  those  miniature  engines  for 
at  least  half  an  hour,  the  company  began  to 
shew  signs  of  impatience.  Some  whispered 
that  the  doctor's  heart  had  failed  him,  and  that 
he  would  not  come  to  the  scratch ;  while  others 
declared  that  he  was  only  getting  up  his  steam 
behind  the  scenes,  and  would  presently  fizz 
out,  and  boil  over.  At  last  the  doctor  sallied 
forth,  mounted  the  platform,  and  made  his 
bow.  He  was  received  in  solemn  silence  by 
the  company,  and  some  small  disapprobation 
was  expressed  when  he  nervously  stated  his 
intention  to  lecture  upon  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Then  -seizing  a  long  stick,  or  wand,  he  began 
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pointing  at  the  stars,  Saturn,  Mars,  Venus, 
&c,  as  vaguely  depicted  upon  a  vast  black 
sheet  behind  the  steam-engines. 

As  there  was  nothing  new  in  all  this,  the 
young  ladies  began  to  express  their  opinions  in 
sotto  voce,  and  even  aloud,  upon  the  doctor's 
personal  appearance,  to  the  very  great  delight 
of  their  beaux  and  admirers.  One  declared 
she  was  quite  disappointed ;  she  saw  nothing 
loveable  in  the  doctor.  Another  vowed  the 
doctor  looked  like  a  cross  Connecticut  school- 
master. "What  a  wretched  head  he  has,"  ex- 
claimed a  prettly  little  belle,  passing  her  hand 
over  her  own  expansive  forehead,  "I  think 
his  head  has  given  Gall  and  Spurzheim's  sys- 
tems a  sloclidoliger"  "  Miss  ! "  retorted  one  of 
the  doctor's  admirers.  "Read  Combe,  sir; 
read  Combe,"  was  the  reply.  And  instead  of 
learning  something  about  stars  (or  as  a  wag 
afterwards  said,  "stars  and  garters"),  I  was 
constrained  to  listen  to  a  debate  upon  Phreno- 
logy ;  into  which,  the  heads  of  Walter   Scott, 
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Irving,  Wilson,  Coleridge,  Nelson,  Wellington, 
and  Washington,  and  other  men  of  renown 
were  introduced  and  overhauled,  sans  cere- 
monie.  K  Where  is  Mrs.  L.;  shew  me  Mrs. 
L.;  ah,  do  !  now  do !  that's  a  dear  V  exclaimed 
several  young  ladies.  "Not  very  far  off,  depend 
upon  it,"  and  "  Very  near  you,  Miss/'  were 
the  replies.  In  short,  I  quickly  perceived  it 
was  curiosity  alone  had  filled  Clinton  Hall  that 
evening,  and  that  passion  once  gratified,  the 
company  began  to  disperse,  and  quit  the  lec- 
ture-room even  before  the  lecture  was  over. 

I  had  suffered  so  much  during  my  passage 
out  in  the  British  Queen,  that  eschewing 
steamers,  I  had  resolved  to  go  home  in  a  sail- 
ing vessel,  and  accordingly  secured  a  berth  in 
the  splendid  packet  -  ship,  Roscius ;  and  on 
Evacuation-day  (as  the  Americans  call  the  day 
on  which  the  last  of  the  British  troops  em- 
barked for  England),  we  sailed  from  New  York, 
amidst  the  clash  of  arms,  the  roar  of  artillery. 
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and  a  grand  parade  of  the  "  Militia  men  so 
gay/'  upon  the  Battery. 

The  monotony  of  the  voyage  home  was 
broken,  when  about  half  seas  over,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Atlantic,  we  discovered  a  large 
brig  making  signals  of  distress  ;  we  bore  down 
upon  her,  sailed  round  her,  hailed — and  "  we  are 
sinking,"  was  the  reply.  All  now  was  bustle  and 
intense  anxiety  on  board  the  Roscius,  the 
sailors  almost  quarrelled  in  their  haste  to  lower 
away  our  boats,  a  beautiful  white  pigeon  escaped 
from  the  strange  sail,  and  sought  refuge  in  our 
goodly  ark,  where  it  was  quickly  captured  and 
caged  by  a  passenger.  The  name  of  the  brig  was 
now  discovered  to  be  the  *  Erin-go-bragh  from 
Quebec  laden  with  wheat ;  she  had  sprung  a 
leak  crossing  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and 
strange   to   say   was  lost  by   the   rats   having 

*  Note  from  Log—"  Dec.  7th  Lat.  47. 15,  Long.  39.  43, 
fell  in  with  the  ship  Erin-go-bragh,  in  a  sinking  state, 
and  took  from  her,  Capt.  Sumpton,  one  passenger,  and 
nineteen  of  her  crew." 
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burrowed  in  her  hold  till  the  wheat  ran  in  and 
choked  the  pumps. 

It  was  almost  night  before  we  got  the  cap- 
tain and  his  crew  away  from  the  wreck ;  and 
even  then,  they  had  only  saved  the  clothes  on 
their  backs;  the  Erin-go-Bragh,  pitched  and 
rolled  heavily  in  our  wake,  as  we  got  under  way 
again;  and  I  was  grieved  to  perceive  a  fine 
black  Newfoundland  dog  had  been  abandoned  : 
the  poor  fellow  ran  about  the  deck  with  tail 
erect,  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,  unconscious 
of  the  yawning  gulf  under  his  paws  about  to 
swallow  him  up,  and  I  rebuked  some  of  the 
strange  sailors,  for  leaving  the  fine  creature  to 
perish,  but  they  merely  guessed,  "  our  captain 
would  now  have  enough  to  feed  without  a  dog." 
A  lamp  had  been  left  burning  in  the  bows  of  the 
deserted  vessel,  and  when  it  suddenly  disappeared 
in  the  gloomy  billows  to  leeward,  we  concluded 
the  ill  fated  Erin-go-Bragh  had  gone  to  port. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  passenger  res- 
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cued  from  the  lost  ship,  was  quickly  recognised 
by  one  of  my  fellow  passengers,  who  forthwith 
shared  his  berth  with  him ;  they  had  started 
together  from  Upper  Canada,  intending  to  em- 
bark for  England,  one  at  New  York,  the  other 
at  Quebec.  I  need  not  say  their  meeting  in  the 
midst  of  the  Atlantic  was  rather  unexpected. 

Fifteen  days  after  we  lost  sight  of  Sandy 
Hook,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  Cape  Clear,  and 
soon  bore  up  the  Irish  sea,  under  a  cloud  of 
canvass,  nearly  cutting  in  twain  a  Dublin  mail 
packet  off  Holyhead.  Our  captain,  a  bluff  sea- 
man, a  good  sort  of  fellow  in  the  main,  but  like 
Bazil  O'Meara,  somewhat  hasty  in  his  words 
and  deeds,  when  he  observed  the  steamer 
with  her  red  lamp,  and  was  informed  by  the 
pilot  who  had  boarded  us,  that  we  should  tack 
back  sails,  and  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  royal 
mail  packet,  when  our  skipper  heard  this,  he 
twitched  up  his  inexpressible  flushings,  and 
thundering   forth  a  transatlantic  imprecation, 
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he  seized  a  speaking  trumpet,  and  issued  his 
orders;  lanterns  were  hoisted,  blue  lights  burned, 
even  a  small  carronade  was  discharged,  yet  the 
steamer  did  not  alter  her  course,  and  our  skipper 
swore  he  would  not  alter  his,  if  all  the  British 
navy  opposed  him ;  and  on  we  went  at  least  ten 
knots  an  hour  over  the  cross-chopping  sea, 
burning  blue  lights.  "  Port  \"  "  port !"  roared 
the  captain  to  the  men  at  the  wheel,  as  if  he 
thought  they  were  shrinking  from  their  duty. 
"  Port  it  is,"  sung  the  men.  u  Port,  port,"  and  be 
d — d  to  ye  sons  of  sea  cooks/'  he  retorted,  and 
then  growled  between  his  teeth  :  "  I'll  walk 
into  them,  take  the  conceit  out  of  the  beggars/' 
&c,  &c.  In  the  momentarily  expectation  of  a 
direful  crash,  and  a  fearful  shock,  I  held  on  by 
the  rigging,  and  raised  my  feet  from  the  deck,  as 
the  red  signal  lamp  of  the  steamer  passed  close 
to  our  bowsprit,  and  the  packet  went  splutter- 
ing and  splashing  on  her  course,  her  crew  and 
passengers   little  dreaming  of    the  salute  our 
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charitable  captain  intended  to  have  paid  them 
en  passant. 

Next  morning  we  bade  adieu  to  our  skipper, 
landed  at  Liverpool,  and  followed  our  baggage  to 
the  Custom-house,  where,  together  with  my 
fellow  passengers,  I  was  constrained  to  wait 
several  hours,  before  the  clerk  and  officers,  who 
were  lounging  about  the  premises,  condescended 
to  inform  us  that  we  might  retire,  as  our  bag- 
gage would  not  be  examined  that  day,  unless 
we  consented  to  pay  two  and  sixpence  each. 
Against  this  charge  several  passengers  loudly 
demurred,  the  Americans  appealing  to  me  if 
any  such  charge  or  imposition  was  levied  at 
New  York.  I  was  sorry  to  bear  witness  against 
my  fellow  countrymen,  and  further  to  admit, 
that  the  only  Continental  State  in  which  this 
beggarly  tribute  is  exacted,  is  Spain  ;  and 
silently  reflecting  upon  the  parallel  drawn  by 
an  American  between  the  greatest  mercantile 
country  in   the   world,   and   one  sunk  in  the 
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lowest  depths  of  moral  turpitude,  anarchy  and 
confusion ;  I  paid  my  half  crown,  released  my 
old  bear-skin  saddle  bags,  and  sought  once  more 
6  old  familiar  faces,5  in  the  walls  of  the  modern 
Babylon. 


THE  END. 
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